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INTRODUCTION 

This  book  has  been  written,  first,  because  of  the  enthusiastic 
reception  given  to  the  new  methods  herein  contained  when  they 
were  originally  presented  at  classes  of  the  Square  Dance  Callers' 
Institutes  held  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  And,  secondly,  this 
book  has  been  written  in  response  to  the  requests  of  many  that 
the  material,  originally  presented  in  classes  orally,  might  be 
made  available  in  more  permanent  form,  and  for  more  people- 
callers,  teachers  and  experienced  dancers— than  could  possibly 
attend  classes. 

The  authors  believe  that  many  callers,  or  prospective  callers, 
who  read  this  book  will  find  much  to  interest  them  since  it  pre- 
sents an  entirely  new  and  different  approach  to  calling.  These 
new  ideas  and  theories  are  the  result  of  the  productve  associa- 
tion of  Bob,  a  caller  with  many  years  of  experience,  and  Don, 
a  relatively  new  but  enthusiastic  dancer.  By  combining  Don's 
search  for  a  simpler  way  to  call  and  the  time  to  pursue  it,  with 
Bob's  unfailing  encouragement  and  ability  to  floor  test  each 
development,  the  jig-saw  puzzle  of  countless  ideas  and  theories 
gradually  acquired  a  workable— and  teachable— form. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  become  seriously  interested  in  Square 
Dancing,  particularly  as  a  caller,  knows  that  there  are  numerous 
books,  pamphlets  and  magazines  devoted  to  the  subject.  This 
Square  Dance  book,  however,  is  unique  in  several  ways. 

This  is  a  textbook  for  the  caller,  or  the  experienced  dancer, 
who  might  like  to  become  a  caller  and,  therefore,  it  makes  no 
attempt  to  present  those  general  aspects  of  Square  Dancing  of 
interest  to  the  reading  public  or  even  the  average  Square 
Dancer.  In  it  you  will  find  no  detailed  directions  about  HOW 
to  Square  Dance;  neither  will  you  find  another  collection  of 
new  and  interesting  calls  or  "breaks"  to  build  up  a  caller's 
repertoire. 

This  textbook  is  written  to  help  the  caller  do  a  better  job 
of  pleasing  dancers  and  to  show  him  how  to  have  more  fun 
in  the  process.  Towards  this  end,  we  are  presenting  two  new 
systems  of  calling-the  VISUAL  Method  and  the  P.S.P.  RULES 
Method;  plus  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  important  items,  such 
as  personality,  voice,  timing,  sound  equipment,  and  other  fac- 
tors which  contribute  to  the  success  of  a  caller. 


The  VISUAL  Method  is  presented  in  detailed  lessons  which 
explore  the  basic  principles  and  progressive  steps  necessary  for 
learning  and  practicing  this  system  of  calling.  The  P.S.P. 
RULES  Method  which  is,  frankly,  a  more  difficult  and  compli- 
cated system  to  learn  is  based  upon  the  same  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  is  presented  in  less  detail.  It  must  be  emphasized 
that  complete  mastery  of  either  or  both  systems  will  involve 
careful  study  and  considerable  practice. 

Casual  reading  will  not  bring  success;  nor  can  full  effective- 
ness and  smooth  skill  be  promised  overnight.  Success  depends 
on  many  factors— previous  calling  experience,  mental  and  visual 
aptitudes,  amount  of  time  available  for  study  and  practice,  and 
so  on. 

The  theory  of  Square  Dancing  is  particularly  adapted  to 
"live"  demonstration.  One  session  with  a  moving  square  is 
more  impressive  than  pages  devoted  to  written  directions.  More- 
over, the  ability  to  Call,  like  the  ability  to  Square  Dance,  is  a 
"learn  by  doing"  experience.  It  is,  therefore,  our  earnest  rec- 
ommendation that  whenever  possible,  callers  band  together  to 
form  a  workshop  group  to  demonstrate  and  practice  the  VIS- 
UAL Method  as  they  study  and  work  together. 

We  believe  this  book  truly  offers  the  KEYS  to  calling  with 
new  freedom,  new  variety,  new  confidence  and  new  satisfaction. 

Don  Bell  —  Bob  Dawson 


IH£JDyEYEmEMEMLDE_ 
CONTEMPORARY  SQUARE  DANCING 


TRADITIONAL  DANCING 

The  ancestry  of  Square  Dancing  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
early  country~dahces  of  England  and  the  more  stately  quadrilles 
of  FranceT  i^rought  to  AmericiTiirthe  early  years,  these  impor- 
tations absorbed  feauirgs  ^of^  folk  dances  Trom  many  countries 
asThey  moved  across  the  (Continentjm^jKelpioneers.  Thejn- 
fluence  ofthe^IdrEnglish_running  set  in  the  Appalachians,  and 
of  the  Spanish-Mexican  dances  in  the  )A^est  and  Southwest  might 
be  particularly  cTtTd^  Kv"idence~of  the  traditional  dance  forms _ 
fromtEIs  rmxed^ahcestry  is  still  apparent  in  many  of  our  pres- 
ent  ^quafe^Danire^Tgures  and^Je^ms.  ^ 

Over  the  years,  interest  in  Square  Dancing  has  fluctuated 
from  time  to  time  and  varied  from  place  to  place.  Even  during 
periods  of  diminished  interest,  it  never  completely  died.  Little 
nuclei  of  dancers  have  remained  in  scattered  areas  to  grow  into 
larger  groups  during  times  of  returning  interest. 

Something  of  this  sort  happened  in  the  1940's.  An  early 
spark  of  expanding  enthusiasm  was  halted  by  the  conditions  of 
the  war  years.  But  at  the  close  of  World  War  II,  Square  Danc- 
ing, with  other  activities  involving  people,  shared  an  explosive 
release  from  the  pressures  of  war.  Wives  and  sweethearts  were 
reunited  with  their  men;  concentration  upon  the  war  eflEort  was 
relaxed;  America  was  ready  to  play!  Many  found  in  this  tradi- 
tional form  of  folk  dancing  the  relaxation  they  were  seeking. 

During  this  period  many  authorities  recommended  "live" 
music  as  an  absolute  essential.  This  involved  at  least  a  caller 
and  one  musician,  a  fiddler  or  someone  to  play  piano,  before  the 
dancing  could  begin.  For  larger  groups,  the  orchestra  was  en- 
larged by  the  addition  of  a  "strummer"  on  guitar  or  banjo. 
Sometimes  an  accordion  or  bass  fiddle  was  added. 

As  interest  in  Square  Dancing  increased  and  the  activity 
spread  to  new  areas,  it  became  increasingly  difficult  and  costly 
to  obtain  musicians  with  the  old-time  skills.  Fortunately,  Square 
Dancing  was  not  limited  by  the  dwindling  supply  of  "live" 
music.  The  simultaneous  development  of  microphones  and 
"P.A."    systems,    and    the    increasing   availability   of   recorded 


Square  Dance  music  combined  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  mush- 
rooming activity.  Gradually  "live"  musicians  were  largely  re- 
placed by  recorded  music. 

Some  of  the  early  enthusiasts  of  this  era,  recognizing  Square 
Dancing  as  a  vanishing  form  of  American  folk  culture,  hunted 
up  and  revived  the  long  time  favorites  of  generations  of  Square 
Dancers.  Thanks  to  their  dedicated  efforts  much  of  this  tradi- 
tional material  has  been  faithfully  reproduced  and  carefully 
preserved. 

Most  of  the  traditional  dances  followed  established  forms. 
Caller  and  dancers  knew  and  recognized  a  number  of  figures 
by  name.  The  introduction,  middle  break,  and  ending  attached 
to  the  main  figure  might  vary  from  time  to  time,  or  from  caller 
to  caller.  Even  the  main  figure  could  vary  from  area  to  area. 
Frequently  different  callers  would  "inherit"  slightly  altered 
forms  of  the  same  figure.  But  the  individual  caller  always  called 
each  particular  figure  in  his  established  way  and  his  dancers 
knew  and  remembered  it. 

In  most  dances  the  routine  of  the  main  figure  was  repeated, 
usually  four  times.  Each  couple,  in  turn,  had  an  opportunity  to 
repeat  exactly  the  same  pattern.  Even  new  dancers,  if  not 
placed  in  Number  One  position,  thus  had  an  opportunity  to 
learn  the  figure  of  the  dance  before  being  called  upon  to  per- 
form it.  Where  Square  Dancing  was  a  form  of  family  recreation 
for  an  entire  rural  community,  young  people  knew  the  routines 
before  they  were  big  enough  to  join  a  set.  Formal  beginners' 
lessons  were  unnecessary  and  unknown. 

Since  the  dancers  knew  the  figures,  the  caller  merely 
prompted  the  beginning  of  a  maneuver.  While  the  dancers  per- 
formed the  necessary  action  (by  no  means  always  simple),  the 
caller  filled  in  the  time  with  words— patter.  This  patter  might 
or  might  not  aid  in  directing  the  movement  of  the  figure;  but  if 
it  was  clever  and  original,  it  added  to  the  dancers'  pleasure  and 
to  the  caller's  reputation.  These  few  samples  are  typical  of  this 
type  of  patter: 

"Now  trot  home  an'  swing  your  own. 
And  thank  your  stars  the  bird  ain't  flown." 

"Rope  your  cow  an'  brand  your  calf, 
Swing  your  honey  for  an  hour  an'  a  half." 
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"Left  allemande,  and  a  right  hand  grand, 
Plant  your  'taters  in  a  sandy  land." 

The  calls  to  prompt  the  dancers  and  their  accompanying 
patter  were  generally  chanted  in  pitch  with,  or  in  harmony  with, 
the  music  and  were  called  patter  calls.  At  times  the  caller  sang, 
or  chanted,  a  singing  call.  This  was  a  variation  on  an  old  or 
new  popular  song  in  which  some  of  the  original  words  were  re- 
tained, while  others  were  replaced  by  more  or  less  rhymed  di- 
rections to  the  dancer.  The  dancers  memorized  the  repeating 
pattern  of  the  singing  calls,  and  when  the  songs  were  well 
known  and  liked,  they  frequently  joined  in  singing  some  of  the 
lines  with  the  caller. 

The  names  of  many  of  these  old  time  dances,  the  music  to 
which  they  were  danced,  and  the  patter  lines  that  accompanied 
the  calls  are  not  only  interesting  but  quite  revealing.  They 
clearly  reflect  their  origins  in  the  expanding  frontier  and  the 
rural  areas.  In  a  collection  of  old  dances,  terms  like  these  are 
abundant:  "Arkansas  Traveler,  Injuns  and  Baff aloes,  Turkey  in 
the  Straw,  Whoa  Ho  Dobbin,  Grapevine  Twist,  Crow  Hop  In, 
Hens  and  Chickens,  and  Rattlesnake  Twist." 

Music  has  always  been  an  essential  part  of  dancing.  The 
very  structure  of  many  forms  of  dancing  is  built  around  the 
four,  six  or  eight  beats  of  a  musical  phrase.  The  quadrilles, 
contras,  and  country  dances  were  all  governed  by  the  pattern  of 
the  music  to  which  they  were  danced.  Dancers  learned  to 
move  with  the  emphasis  of  the  music  and  developed  an  aware- 
ness of  the  beat  and  the  phrase  of  the  music.  In  typical  old- 
style  Square  Dancing  the  caller  regularly  called  certain  figures 
to  certain  tunes  and  the  action  of  the  figures  corresponded  to 
the  phrasing  of  the  music.  Some  instrument,  usually  a  fiddle, 
was  used  to  carry  the  tune  and  to  beat  out  the  rhythm  of  the 
dance.    The  caller  timed  his  calls  to  fit  the  music. 

Many  of  the  well-known  traditional  figures  were  quite  in- 
volved; but  since  the  dancers  repeated  them  exactly  for  many 
years,  it  was  possible  for  them  to  be  executed  beautifully. 
Many  were  marked  by  a  flowing,  looping,  or  circular  motion. 
They  gave  the  dance  a  characteristic  grace,  which  was  further 
accentuated  by  the  long  dresses  of  the  traditional  era. 
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THE  MODERN  INFLUENCE 

When  traditional  Square  Dancing  with  its  strong  rural  flavor 
moved  from  country  to  town,  the  urban  forces  began  to  modern- 
ize it.  Post-war,  city  dancers  soon  tired  of  this  "country  cousin" 
they  had  so  eagerly  embraced;  they  began  shaping  it  to  city 
standards. 

The  simple,  visiting  person,  or  visiting  couple,  type  of  call 
(in  which  one  person,  or  one  couple,  visits  around  the  square 
repeating  the  same  figure  with  each  couple)  had  already  been 
subject  to  change  by  many  callers.  Increasingly,  figures  which 
kept  more  of  the  members  of  the  square  active  and  fewer  of 
the  members  standing,  or  standing  for  at  least  shorter  periods 
of  time,  became  popular.  Dances  which  worked  both  Head 
couples  together  through  a  figure  and  then  repeated  the  same 
figure  for  the  Side  couples  increased  the  pleasure  of  the  dancers. 

The  growing  demand  for  more  activity  in  the  square  was  re- 
flected in  the  mounting  number  of  figures  addressed  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  square  at  once.  Traditional  commands  such  as: 
Allemande  left.  Grand  right  and  left,  and  Swing;  were  supple- 
mented with  Allemande  thar,  Throw  in  the  clutch,  Daisy  chain, 
and  many  more. 

Much  of  the  somewhat  rustic-flavored  patter,  which  was  out 
of  place  in  this  new  environment,  was  giadually  replaced  or 
eliminated.  Some  of  the  intricate  and  involved,  memorized 
movements  executed  to  non-directional  commands  gave  way  be- 
fore an  increasing  number  of  shorter  actions,  accompanied  by 
more  explicit  and  directional  calls. 

Callers  enjoyed  surprising  their  dancers  Avith  unexpected 
variations  of  the  established  routines.  This  technique  was  ex- 
panded by  combining  sections  of  memorized  routines  to  make  a 
new  dance  which  was  called  "hash."  Many  dancers  liked  it  be- 
cause it  stimulated  their  interest  and  sharpened  their  attention. 
With  this  type  of  calling  the  dancer  no  longer  memorized  the 
dance;  instead,  he  listened  to  the  caller. 

The  movement  was  now  recruiting  dancers  who  lacked  the 
long  acquaintance  with  country  dances.  Moreover,  the  activity 
itself  was  becoming  increasingly  complex.  Classes,  generally  of 
eight  to  ten  weekly  sessions,  ^vere  introduced  to  teach  new 
dancers. 
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For  roughly  ten  years  following  the  War,  minor  changes  re- 
sulted in  a  gradual  reshaping  of  the  old,  traditional  Square 
Dancing  into  a  newer,  more  modern  form.  But  suddenly,  in 
the  middle  of  the  fifties,  the  pressure  of  new  patterns  and  new 
terms  increased.  Changes  occurred  at  a  surprising  rate.  The 
"Little  Red  Hen"  dance— so  new— so  daring— was  merely  a  fore- 
runner of  rapid  changes  to  come. 

Up  to  this  time,  all  callers  used  memorized  routines,  but 
the  patterns  of  the  dances  were  sufficiently  simple  that  they 
could  be  visualized  successfully.  The  caller  could  "see"  what 
was  happening  in  the  square.  The  introduction  of  some  new 
commands  suddenly  complicated  the  mental  picture.  The  call. 
Half  square  thru,  which  took  only  four  beats  to  complete,  was 
typical  of  these  new  commands.  This  one  call  changed  partner, 
changed  the  numerical  order  of  the  men,  and  changed  the  po- 
sitions of  the  men  and  women;  and  all  in  only  four  beats!  Every- 
thing happened  so  fast;  the  caller  was  unable  to  visualize  the 
action;  the  square  suddenly  became  a  "bucket  of  worms"  before 
his  eyes. 

After  the  introduction  of  Square  thru,  and  its  variations, 
new  basics  and  new  terminology  appeared  at  an  alarming  rate. 
Apparently  many  callers  wanted  to  get  into  the  act  and  do  their 
"bit"  for  Square  Dancing  by  creating  new  figures  and  inventing 
new  terms.  By  the  sixties,  this  flood  of  new  material  had 
reached  a  point  where  nobody  knew  how  many  basics  there 
were,  or  what  should  be  taught  to  new  dancers,  so  that  they 
might  be  able  to  dance  with  established  dancers. 

The  time  allotted  to  classes  for  new  dancers  jumped  to  fif- 
teen, then  twenty,  then  thirty  weekly  lessons  or  more.  Following 
these  classes,  groups  of  beginners  formed  their  own  clubs,  where 
they  not  infrequently  continued  to  dance  for  a  year  or  more  be- 
fore they  felt  adequately  prepared  to  mingle  with  groups  of 
more  experienced  dancers. 

Continuously,  the  number  of  new  terms  increased.  Dancers, 
callers,  teachers,  beginners,  alike,  were  lost  in  the  welter  of  new 
terms  for  old  figures,  new  figures  with  new  names,  and  gimmicks 
to  confuse  everyone. 
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WHERE  NOW? 

Square  dancing  may  be  likened  to  a  game  or  a  participating 
sport.  It  is  unthinkable  to  have  a  game  or  sport  without  a 
language  of  its  own  and  a  definite  set  of  rules.  No  game,  no 
sport,  can  function  without  them.  Imagine  trying  to  bowl,  or  to 
play  football,  or  golf,  or  cards  without  understanding  the  terms 
or  knowing  the  rules  of  the  game!  Square  Dancing,  likewise, 
must  have  its  particular  language  and  its  set  of  rules.  To  be- 
come an  accepted  member  of  the  team— square— a  new  member- 
dancer— must  have  an  understanding  of  the  terms  and  a  degree 
of  ability  to  perform  within  the  rules.  Moreover,  unless  Square 
Dancing,  or  any  group  activity,  can  incorporate  new  members 
after  a  definite  period  of  training  and  on  a  reasonable  basis,  it  is 
inevitably  doomed. 

Is  it  not  time  for  Square  Dancers  to  realize  that  the  set  of 
rules— BASICS— MUST  be  limited  to  a  number  that  a  new 
dancer  can  learn  in  a  reasonable  time?  Many  Square  Dance 
devotees,  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  the  movement,  are  agreed 
that  drastic  action  of  some  kind  is  absolutely  necessary.  They  see 
that  Square  Dancing  has  been  allowed  to  become  an  activity 
seemingly  dedicated  to  more  and  "better"  basics,  more  and 
more  variety,  and  more  and  more  challenge.  Unfortunately, 
the  inevitable  result  has  been  more  and  "better"  problems,  more 
and  more  disillusioned  beginners,  and  more  and  more  lost 
dancers. 

It  would  be  ideal  if  representative  Square  Dance  leaders 
could  get  together  and  formulate  a  set  of  rules— a  list  of  basic 
movements  and  square  dance  terms  which  would  be  commonly 
accepted  as  comprising  the  necessary  skills  and  vocabulary  of 
an  acceptable  dancer.  Such  a  list  should  not  be  inflexible.  A 
dynamic  activity  cannot  be  bound  by  rigid  rules.  A  workable 
set  of  rules  must  be  subject  to  change  and  to  revision  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  best  of  new  developments. 

Sets  in  Order*  magazine,  with  the  assistance  of  various 
callers  around  the  country,  has  compiled  and  revised  a  list  of 
terms  and  basic  movements.  This  list  includes  numerous  varia- 
tions of  the  basic  actions  and  is,  therefore,  considerably  more 
comprehensive  than  it  might,  at  first  glance,  appear  to  be.     It 


*Sets  in  Order  Magazine,  462  N.  Robertson  Blvd..  Los  Angeles  48,  Calif. 
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includes  close  to  a  hundred  terms  which  a  Square  Dancer  should 
understand. 

Anyone  can  offer  some  objections  to  any  set  of  basics.  No 
list  will  ever  be  completely  acceptable  to  all.  But  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  working  list  is  far  more  important  than  the  objec- 
tions to  it  presented  by  any  individual  or  gi'oup. 

Many  callers  have  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  introduce  new 
basics  continually  to  secure  variety  and  to  maintain  the  interest 
of  those  dancers  who  regularly  dance  with  them.  Thus,  they 
may  be  reluctant  to  accept  any  restriction  on  the  introduction 
of  new  terms  or  figures.  The  VISUAL  Method  makes  it  possi- 
ble for  a  caller  to  meet  the  demand  of  experienced  dancers  for 
variety  and  enables  him  to  keep  them  interested  with  un- 
expected arrangements  and  combinations  of  figures,  while  still 
calling  within  the  limits  of  an  established  number  of  basic 
movements. 

Moreover,  with  the  VISUAL  Method,  the  Sets  in  Order  list 
of  basics  can  be  taught  to  beginning  dancers  in  a  reasonable 
length  of  time.  The  VISUAL  Method  simplifies  drill  and  repe- 
tition of  basic  movements,  and  thus  is  particularly  suited  for 
use  in  teaching  classes  of  new  dancers.  With  the  VISUAL 
Method  an  interesting  dance  can  be  called,  even  when,  as  with 
beginners,  the  choice  of  known  material  is  quite  limited. 

While  emphasizing  the  ease  of  calling  an  interesting  dance, 
we  must  not  forget  that  modern  dancers  have  come  to  like,  and 
to  expect,  the  unexpected.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the  traditional 
style  of  dancing  which  repeated  old  forms  with  little  or  no 
change.  With  the  VISUAL  Method,  the  caller  can  adapt  his 
program  to  the  ability  of  any  group  of  dancers  and  be  assured 
of  a  smoothly  flowing,  danceable  dance;  but  he  need  never 
sacrifice  the  element  of  surprise.  Rather,  he  can  continue  to 
introduce  the  unexpected  without  resorting  to  a  constant  flow 
of  new  terms  which  continually  increase  the  Square  Dance 
vocabulary. 

The  widespread  acceptance  and  adoption  of  the  VISUAL 
Method  of  calling,  in  combination  with  a  reasonable  limitation 
on  the  permitted  number  of  Square  Dance  terms  and  basics, 
should  help  to  stabilize  the  Square  Dance  activity. 

The  caller  should  assume  the  responsibility  of  keeping  all 
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of  the  dancers  dancing  most  of  the  time.  This  would  suppose 
some  definite  restriction  on  the  material  presented,  to  suit  the 
ability  of  the  group;  and  well-timed,  directional  calling  to  music 
which  has  been  carefully  selected  for  interest  and  freedom  from 
monotony-in  short,  GOOD  DANCING. 

Most  groups  probably  welcome  a  balanced  program  includ- 
ing singing  calls,  alternating  with  patter  or  hash.  In  many  areas 
the  program  also  includes  some  circle  mixers  and  selected  round 
dances.  Still  other  groups  enjoy  contras,  quadrilles,  and  pro- 
gressive lines  or  squares.  The  effort  to  broaden  the  program 
with  some  attention  to  each  of  these  types  of  dancing  may  be 
rewarding. 

In  organized  clubs,  the  members  should  share  with  the  caller 
the  responsibility  of  maintaining  a  friendly  atmosphere  at  all 
club  dances.  Many  clubs  find  the  members  respond  to  a  well- 
planned  program  of  diversified  activities. 

There  should  be  no  room  in  the  Square  Dance  activity  for 
competition.  Although  we  may  not  so  label  it,  the  continual 
demand  for  new  material  and  more  challenge  results  in  uneven 
competition.  Competition  implies  that  some  succeed  and  some 
fail,  that  some  are  participants  while  others  are  mere  spectators. 
No  sport  requires  the  losing  members  to  stay  out  on  the  field 
while  the  winners  play  all  around  them.  Let's  keep  all  our 
dancers  "playing."  The  VISUAL  Method  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  making  participants  rather  than  spectators  of  ALL  the 
dancers. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  NEW  METHODS 

Up  to  this  point,  the  Authors  have  attempted  to  present  a 
brief  resume  of  the  history  of  contemporary  Square  Dancing. 
An  effort  has  been  made  to  trace,  hastily,  some  of  the  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  the  years  since  Square  Dancing  enjoyed 
a  general  revival  following  World  War  II.  We  have  presented 
our  interpretation  of  the  basic  differences  between  old-style  tra- 
ditional dancing  with  its  emphasis  on  musical  form  and  repeated 
memorized  patterns;  and  contemporary  dancing  with  its  appre- 
ciation of  variety,  fresh  interest,  and  stimulating  "unexpected- 
ness" for  the  dancers.  We  have  sought  to  point  out  some  of  the 
problems  that  currently  exist  and  to  explain  how  these  prob- 
lems might  possibly  have  developed. 

We  have  committed  ourselves  to  the  theory  of  limiting  the 
continued,  too  rapid,  inultiplication  of  new  Square  Dance  terms 
and  actions  for  the  over-all  good  of  the  Square  Dance  activity. 
We  have  solicited  your  acceptance  of  this  point  of  view.  We 
have  aligned  ourselves  with  the  growing  number  of  Square 
Dancers  who  feel  some  unified  "set  of  rules"  is  necessary.  We 
have  accepted  the  list  of  basics  presented  by  "Sets  in  Order" 
Magazine  as  a  step  in  this  direction,  while  not  necessarily  ac- 
cepting this  list  as  perfect  or  final. 

It  is  now  our  purpose  to  present  to  you  our  two  new  methods 
of  calling-the  VISUAL  Method  and  the  P.S.P.  RULES  Method 
—as  possible  means  of  maintaining  the  BEST  of  the  values  in 
traditional  dancing— the  fact  that  it  was,  in  truth,  DANCING; 
while  still  not  sacrificing  the  BEST  of  the  newer,  contemporary 
form  of  Square  Dancing— its  variety  and  unexpectedness. 

Much  of  what  can  be  said  for  or  about  either  of  these  two 
new  methods  of  calling  can  be  said  for  both.  But  since  the 
VISUAL  Method  is  easier,  and  since  its  acceptance  and  use  (by 
many  callers)  will  precede  a  serious  study  of  the  P.S.P.  RULES 
Method,  we  will  comment  more  fully  upon  the  VISUAL 
Method. 
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THE  VISUAL  METHOD 

The  VISUAL  Method  is  a  system  of  calling  in  which  the 
caller  observes  the  dancers  and  uses  the  location  of  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  square  as  a  KEY  to  determine  the  progress  and 
completion  of  the  dance. 

The  conventional  Square  Dance  program  offers  two  types  of 
calls— a  singing  call  and  a  "hash"  or  patter  call.  It  is  understood 
that,  except  for  the  opportunity  to  vary  or  "hash-up"  singing 
calls  the  VISUAL  Method  is  intended  to  be  applicable  to  the 
hash  or  patter  portion  of  the  caller's  calling  task. 

This  method  has  been  caller-proven;  and,  because  of  the  very 
simplicity  of  its  basic  concepts,  offers  a  stimulating  challenge  to 
experienced,  as  well  as  new  callers,  to  learn  this  new  technique 
and  substitute  it  (in  at  least  the  patter  or  hash  portion  of  their 
calling)  for  the  memory  method  of  calling  most  callers  have  tra- 
ditionally employed.  The  appeal  to  learn  and  use  this  ne^v 
method  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  it  offers  so  many  advantages 
to  callers  and  dancers— and  so  ultimately  to  Square  Dancing 
itself— over  the  customary  and  time-honored  method  of  memory 
calling. 

Since  "hash"  has  been  mentioned,  and  since  it  is  commonly 
accepted  that  modern  Square  Dancers  like  hash,  it  might  be  in 
order  to  point  out  that  few  callers  actually  call  "true  hash." 
Rather  they  call  a  series  of  memorized  patter  routines  or 
figures  and  call  it  hash.  The  VISUAL  Method,  since  it  makes 
it  possible  to  call  any  command  in  any  order  (provided  only 
that  it  be  Appropriate*)  and  still  safely  get  the  square  back 
home,  can  make  a  "hash  artist"  of  any  caller  regardless  of  the 
length  of  his  calling  experience.  This  certainly  is  NOT  the 
most  important  advantage  of  the  system  to  the  average  caller, 
but  it  is  one  which  may  have  an  initial  appeal  to  many. 

Certainly  more  important  is  the  fact  that  the  VISUAL 
iVfethod  will  make  a  BETTER  caller  of  all  who  conscientiously 
learn  and  apply  it. 

Good  calling  is  calling  that  most  of  the  group  (at  least  90%) 
can  understand  and  follow.  Since  visual  calling  depends  upon 
the  dancers  to  KEY  the  caller  for  its  successful  completion,  it 

*See  Glossary. 
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is  apparent  that  the  dancers,  (or  at  least  most  of  them)  must 
be  able  to  do  what  the  caller  directs.  This  puts  the  responsi- 
bility right  back  on  the  caller  to  be: 

1.  So  reasonable  in  his  choice  of  commands, 

2.  So  explicit  in  his  wording, 

3.  So  distinct  in  his  diction, 

4.  So  well  and  properly  timed, 

5.  And  to  use  such  a  tone  of  voice  that  his  dancers  CAN'T 
MISS. 

Perhaps  equally  important  is  the  fact  that  with  this  new 
system  the  average  caller  cannot  only  do  BETTER  calling,  but 
he  will  do  it  MORE  EASILY.  Present  memory  methods  of 
calling  require  a  caller  continually  to  learn  (memorize)  new 
figures,  or  breaks— different  combinations  of  old  or  new  material 
—to  please  his  dancers.  This  takes  time  and  effort  and  takes 
it  repeatedly.  And  since  many  of  the  sequences  are  basically 
so  similar  it  is  constantly  possible  to  FORGET  them,  to  MIX 
them  up,  to  "BREAK-DOWN"  in  the  middle  of  them,  or  (as 
some  callers  do)  to  resort  to  READING  them  in  the  process 
of  memory  calling. 

BUT  it  takes  time  to  learn  the  VISUAL  Method.  Granted; 
but  once  mastered  it  becomes  a  permanent  and  basic  skill  which 
never  needs  to  be  relearned  and  which  will  never  be  forgotten. 
These  principles  are  basically  so  simple,  so  fundamental,  that 
once  learned  they  will  apply  to  all  future  calling;  they  will 
not  change  with  time,  nor  become  rusty  with  lack  of  use. 

Moreover,  this  method  is  adaptable.  Once  the  fundamental 
rules  are  understood,  it  becomes  possible  to  utilize  the  best 
of  any  already  learned  memory  calls,  or  to  incorporate  any  out- 
standing new  figures  which  may  be  developed.  They  can  be 
inserted  into  your  calling  at  will,  little  islands  of  well  liked 
favorites,  whenever  you  may  choose  to  use  them. 

Visual  calling  is  adaptable,  too,  to  fit  the  ability  of  any 
group  of  dancers.  It  is  possible  for  the  caller  to  gauge  the 
ability  of  a  "floor"  and  temper  the  program  to  suit  the  need. 
With  a  little  imagination,  even  simple  basics  can  be  varied  to 
make  an  interesting  program,  while  dancers  of  considerable 
ability  can  challenge   the  caller  to  meet   their  needs.    Good 
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calling  requires  the  program  to  be  varied,  interesting  and  stimu- 
lating for  any  particular  group.  The  VISUAL  Method  helps 
the  caller  to  attain  that  goal. 

This  method  can  be  further  adapted  to  any  teaching  situa- 
tions a  caller  may  encounter.  This  is  particularly  true  of  teach- 
ing beginners  (more  about  this  aspect  later)  but  equally  so  in 
reviewing  old,  or  work-shopping  new  material.  It  is  entirely 
possible  to  build  a  dance  around  any  basic  a  group  may  par- 
ticularly need  to  concentrate  upon  and  still  not  make  it  con- 
spiciously  into  a  drill  exercise.  An  alert  caller  can  recognize 
the  needs  of  individuals  or  squares  for  brush  up  or  reteaching 
and  incorporate  the  necessary  help  into  his  program.  Or  he 
can  regularly  schedule  a  period  of  clinic  or  work-shop  calling 
without  the  need  to  seek  out  routines  specifically  fitted  to  this 
purpose. 

Since  all  of  these  advantages  add  up  to  better  calling  they 
should  also  combine  to  make  better  callers— or  at  least  more 
comfortable,  more  confident  ones.  The  ability  to  keep  the 
dancers  moving  at  all  times  enables  any  caller  to  meet  any 
situations  that  may  develop  with  ease  and  assurance. 

The  creative  possibilities  in  this  type  of  calling  will  appeal 
to  many.  Instead  of  repeating,  parrot-like,  the  actions  devised 
by  others,  an  experienced  caller  can  create  a  succession  of  pat- 
terns and  figures  without  monotony,  to  his  own  satisfaction 
and  the  manifest  pleasure  of  his  dancers. 

Now  if  the  VISUAL  Method  offers  all  of  these  advantages 
to  callers  what  does  it  have  to  offer  dancers  and  ultimately 
Square  Dancing? 

It  has  been  said,  and  truthfully,  that  there  are  no  "high 
level"  dancers  but  only  "high  level"  listeners.  Therefore,  the 
ability  to  listen  must  be  one  of  the  primary  skills  of  a  successful 
Square  Dancer.  Unfortunately,  too  much  of  the  teaching 
directed  to  new  dancers  has  destroyed  the  very  thing  it  should 
have  been  developing— this  ability  to  listen.  When  beginner 
classes  feature  rountine  figures  repeated  with  regularity  as  in 
the  usual,  simpler,  singing  call,  even  the  best  of  the  new  dancers 
will  "pattern"  the  dance.  It  is  not  surprising  that  dancers  so 
trained  are  inadequately  prepared  to  dance  with  groups  who 
know  that  good  dancing  is  really  good  listening. 
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Dancers  originally  taught,  or  subsequently  drilled  by  teach- 
ers who  are  using  the  VISUAL  Method  will  learn  "basics"  not 
"dances"  and  should  thereby  not  only  learn  to  listen  but  should 
become  better  dancers  in  a  shorter  period  o£  time. 

To  repeat,  since  the  success  of  the  VISUAL  Method  depends 
in  part  upon  the  caller  getting  the  dancers  through  his  routines 
the  burden  of  BETTER  calling  will  be  upon  the  caller.  The 
better  voice  control,  better  timing,  more  explicit  directions,  etc. 
this  entails  will  result  in  smoother  and  happier  DANCING 
for  all. 


HOW  TO  LEARN  THE  VISUAL  METHOD 

The  VISUAL  Method  is  neither  difficult  nor  complicated, 
and  learning  it  is  well  within  the  capabilities  of  any  caller  or 
experienced  dancer.  Approach  the  study  of  it  with  an  ap- 
preciation of  its  many  advantages,  a  realization  that  it  has  some 
limitations,  and  a  willingness  to  give  it  a  fair  trial.  Be  prepared 
to  give  it  time.  Calling  well  by  any  method  is  a  developed 
skill  and  developing  any  skill  takes  time  and  practice. 

Experience  with  classes  of  "The  Square  Dance  Callers'  In- 
stitutes" (S. D.C.I.)  has  proven  that  classroom  presentation  of 
these  ideas  works.  These  groups  demonstrated  how  successfully 
callers  could  be  prepared  to  take  this  method  home  for  practice 
and  continued  study.  There  are  many  advantages  of  learning 
in  a  group.  However,  this  book  is  designed  to  preserve  these 
advantages,  as  nearly  as  possible,  with  home  study  and  a  practice 
group. 

A  seriously  determined  caller,  or  experienced  dancer  who 
is  genuinely  interested  in  calling,  can  learn  this  method  by 
careful  study  of  the  book  and  application  of  its  concepts  by 
working  with  pawns  and,  eventually,  with  a  square  of  dancers. 
However,  pawns  cannot  compare  with  a  square  of  moving 
dancers  for  demonstrating  the  basic  principles  and  techniques 
of  the  VISUAL  Method.  A  workshop  group  of  four  or  five 
interested  callers,  or  would-be  callers,  would  offer  an  ideal  way 
to  duplicate  some  of  the  primary  advantages  of  class  study. 
Each  member  of  the  group  should  have  a  dancing  partner  to 
complete  a  square. 
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Finding  a  square  of  interested  couples  in  your  vicinity  may 
present  problems.  However,  the  results  in  ease  of  learning 
will  well  repay  any  effort  in  organizing  such  a  group.  Possibly 
now  is  the  time  to  promote  increased  cooperation  between 
callers  in  your  area.  Maybe  this  is  the  moment  to  encourage 
a  dancer  who  woidd  like  to  call.  Regardless  of  previous  ex- 
perience a  group  can  approach  these  new  ideas  on  an  equal 
footing.  Members  with  limited  or  no  calling  experience  can 
learn  the  principles  of  the  VISUAL  Method  by  'talking"  the 
square  through  the  various  movements. 

Realizing  the  simplicity  of  the  visual  techniques  may  en- 
courage a  beginning  caller  to  acquire  the  other  necessary  skills 
of  voice,  timing,  personality,  etc.  essential  for  a  good  caller.  A 
background  of  calling  experience  should  enable  caller-members 
of  the  group  to  accelerate  their  practice  period.  But  work- 
ing together,  all  can  share  in  the  thrill  of  accomplishment  as 
each  member  learns  and  applies  these  new  concepts. 

When  Avorking  with  a  workshop  group,  the  learning  process 
should  be  divided  between  individual  book  study  and  coopera- 
tive group  demonstration  and  practice.  Time  spent  in  in- 
dividual preparation  will  increase  the  value  of  and  lessen  the 
necessary  amount  of  time  spent  in  workshop  sessions. 

Begin  your  study  with  a  careful  reading  of  the  chapter 
"Various  Aids  to  Learning."  Prepare  the  sets  of  printed  pawns 
supplied;  small  envelopes  will  save  time  by  keeping  them 
properly  sorted.  Equip  yourself  with  a  small  notebook  to  record 
points  for  group  discussion  or  further  study,  etc.  Plan  a  meet- 
ing time  and  place  for  the  first  session  of  a  workshop  group. 

Continue  with  a  preliminary  reading  of  "Basic  Concepts"; 
this  chapter  will  have  more  intensive  study  later.  Get  acquainted 
with  the  Glossary  at  the  end  of  this  book;  it  may  be  of  help 
with  new  terms  and  ideas.  Read  the  first  section  of  the  chapter 
on  "Position";  this  chapter  too,  will  have  intensive  study  later. 

Concentrate  your  study  on  a  careful  re-reading  and  study 
of  the  "Basic  Concepts."  Then,  with  your  pawns,  study  and 
work  the  exercises  in  "Home  Study  Lessons  I-A  and  LB."  These 
first  lessons  lay  the  foundation  of  the  VISUAL  Method. 
Whether  studying  alone  or  in  a  group  do  not  proceed  until 
you  thoroughly  understand  this  material. 
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A  few  suggestions  can  apply  to  all  sessions  of  the  workshop 
group. 

1.  Each  member  should  feel  an  obligation  to  the  gi"oup  to 
come  to  the  workshop  session  prepared— with  the  assigned  lesson 
well  in  hand. 

2.  Every  member  should  have  an  equal  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  his  application  of  each  principle.  Do  put  reason- 
able limits  on  each  one  so  all  may  have  equal  time. 

3.  The  workshop  practice  can  be  done  without  music.  There 
is  no  need  for  music  since  it  is  principles  that  are  being  learned. 
Let  the  experience  of  the  members  determine  their  choice  to 
"talk"  or  to  "call"  the  square  through  these  exercises. 

4.  Five  working  members  will  allow  each  to  take  a  turn 
as  caller  while  the  remainder  dance.  With  only  four  members, 
one  caller  directs  from  his  position  in  the  square. 

5.  At  each  session  incorporate  just  as  much  review  and 
practice  as  time  will  permit. 

6.  Interestingly,  the  caller  "on  the  spot"  may  not  be  as 
quick  to  see  what  can  be  done  to  keep  the  square  moving, 
or  to  return  the  dancers  home,  as  some  of  the  other  members. 
Do  not  prompt.  Do  not  embarrass.  Each  one's  effort  adds  to 
the  learning  experience  of  all  (wives  included)  and  all  will 
be  surprised  at  how  simple  each  progressive  step  really  is.  Re- 
member: you  will  never  have  a  more  cooperative  square,  so 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  learn  together. 

The  lessons  are  arranged  for  progressive  understanding  of 
the  methods  used.  Continue  with  the  preliminary  study  sug- 
gested before  each  workshop  session.  Limit  the  material  covered 
at  one  session,  as  suggested,  to  avoid  confusion.  Ideally,  practice 
with  each  set  of  ideas  between  workshop  sessions. 

Practice  is  necessary  for  smooth  mastery  of  the  VISUAL 
Method.  In  general,  but  allowing  for  individual  circumstances, 
it  is  felt  that  a  sizeable  group  of  your  regular  or  club  dancers 
may  make  poor  practice  help.  Hand  pick  a  practice  square 
until  you  are  certain  of  your  ability  to  try  this  on  a  larger 
group.  (Certainly  not  until  after  the  II  or  III  workshop  ses- 
sion.) 

For  all  but  the  completely  new  caller,  a  class  of  beginners 
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may  prove  particularly  helpful.  They  will  offer  practice  in 
moving  dancers  without  a  predetermined  plan  and  in  returning 
the  square  to  home  properly.  The  slower  pace  of  new  dancers 
will  give  the  caller  a  better  opportunity  to  see  what  is  happening 
in  the  square. 

To  summarize:  This  course  is  designed  for  individual  or 
group  study. 

It  is  easier  to  demonstrate  the  basic  methods  with  a  workshop 
group. 

The  lessons  are  presented  in  the  sequence  in  which  they 
should  be  studied.   Learn  each  well  before  progressing. 

A  practice  square  is  an  excellent  means  of  smoothing  and 
perfecting  the  application  of  the  VISUAL  Method. 

Teaching  a  class  of  beginners  will  make  good  dancers  and 
improve  the  caller's  technique. 

When  the  caller  is  certain  of  these  new  techniques,  it  is 
time  to  try  the  VISUAL  Method  with  his  regular  group  of 
dancers. 
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VARIOUS  AIDS  TO  LEARNING 


There  are  various  means  of  supplementing  this  textbook 
to  help  the  reader  learn  the  new  methods  of  calling.  Some  of 
these  are  completely  adaptable  to  study  alone  at  home;  others 
involve  participation  of  a  square  and  are  particularly  valuable 
to  a  group  studying  together.  This  book  presents  the  new 
methods  in  easy  stages  so  that  each  step  can  be  comprehended 
before  advancing  to  the  next.  Use  of  these  learning  aids  will 
clarify  any  new  ideas. 

GLOSSARY 

Learning  to  call  by  these  methods  involves  developing  the 
ability  to  think  in  proper  terms.  Since  many  of  these  terms 
may  be  new,  they  have  been  organized  into  a  Glossary  at  the 
end  of  the  book  for  easy  reference  until  the  reader  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  their  use. 

PAWNS 

A  pair  of  printed  cards  for  making  several  sets  of  pawns 
is  included  with  the  book.    Each  set  has  eight  numbered  small 

pieces  to  represent  the  members 
of  a  square.  The  difference  in 
size  differentiates  the  men  from 
the  women.  The  shading  dif- 
ference identifies  Head  and  Side 
couples.  These  pawns  further 
indicate  the  direction  each  per- 
son is  facing.  They  may  be 
moved  at  will  to  indicate  the 
movement  and  new  position  of 
the  dancers  in  response  to  any 
command. 

Many  objects  have  been  used 
by  callers  to  represent  the  members  of  a  square— checkers,  tea 
cups,  playing  cards,  coins,  and  dolls— to  name  a  few.  If  you 
already  have  a  satisfactory  system  which  works  well  for  you, 
you  may  not  choose  to  use  the  pawns  enclosed.  However,  any 
system  of  dancer  representation,  that  is  to  be  satisfactory, 
should: 

1.  Indicate  the  individual  identity  of  each  dancer. 
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2.  Show  the  direction  in  which  he  or  she  faces. 

3.  Easily  differentiate  between  men  and  women. 

4.  Clearly  distinguish  the  Heads  and  Sides. 

It  is  sometimes  convenient  to  have  several  sets  of  pawns. 
It  is  then  possible  to  lay  out  the  progressive  steps  involved 
in  executing  a  series  of  commands.  If  the  pawns  are  large, 
they  may  require  more  space  than  is  practical  for  this  purpose. 
Small  sets  may  prove  more  convenient.  We  have  included 
several  sets  for  this  type  of  use.  If  you  feel  a  need  of  more,  they 
can  easily  be  made. 

A  working  knowledge  of  moving  pawns  will  be  helpful 
in  developing  the  necessary  background  to  understand  and  use 
I  he  ideas  basic  to  these  new  methods.  If  you  are  not  accustomed 
to  moving  figures  to  represent  dancers  .  .  .  start  now  to  acquire 
this  technique.  Do  choose  a  set  of  pawns  (the  pawns  included 
or  some  other  type)  that  will  give  you  all  the  needed  information 
at  a  glance. 

Experience  with  pawns  should  help  you  visualize— mentally 
"see"— the  changing  positions  of  the  dancers.  This  is  a  skill 
that  comes  easily  for  some,  but  is  somewhat  harder  for  others 
to  acquire.  However,  continued  dependence  upon  pawns  is 
not  recommended.  As  you  train  your  mental  eye  to  take  over, 
you  can  lessen  your  need  for  this  prop.  Pawns  can  prove  con- 
tinuously useful  in  demonstrating  new  principles  or  in  testing 
new  concepts. 

Here  are  a  couple  of  short  cuts  in  moving  pawns. 

FULL  SQUARE  THRU:  Instead  of  moving  the  pawns 
thru  the  entire  action,  move  the  actives  forward  to  face  each 
other,  then  turn  pawns  one  quarter  out  to  result  in  starting 
partners  being  back  to  back.  At  this  point  each  person  will 
have  a  new  partner— the  one  they  faced  as  the  square  thru 
began. 

SQUARE  THRU  THREE  QUARTERS:  You  will  find 
if  you  simply  execute  a  California  twirl  the  pawns  will  be  in 
the  completed  position. 

Exercise: 

1.  Set  pawns  in  home  position. 

2.  Heads  full  square  thru. 
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3.  Full  square  thru  with  the  outside  two. 

4.  Bend  the  line. 

5.  Square  thru  three  quarters. 

6.  AH  four  couples  California  twirl. 

WRITTEN  SYMBOLS 

A  system  of  written  symbols  can  be  used  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  pawns,  and  may  offer  some  distinct  advantages.  They 
can  be  utilized  under  some  circumstances  when  pawns  might 
prove  impractical.  A  progressive,  written  series  of  steps  offers 
a  permanent  record  which  can  be  re-checked  to  determine  the 
accuracy  of  each  movement.  A  small  notebook  will  record 
an  endless  number  of  maneuvers  for  between-time  concentra- 
tion and  study. 

You  might  use  small  squares  to  represent  men  and  circles 
for  the  ladies.  Arrows  or  tails  could  indicate  facing  direction. 
Numbers  to  indicate  home  position  could  be  placed  on,  in 
front,  or  behind  the  figures.  If  you  preferred,  you  could  substi- 
tute small  dots  for  men,  small  circles  for  ladies,  with  numbers 
and  direction  indicators  as  above.  You  might  use  plain  numbers 
with  an  arrow  for  women.  Or  you  could  start  with  the  No.  1 
man  and  go  around  the  square  and  consecutively  number 
the  dancers,  ending  up  with  8,  which  would  be  the  No.  4  lady. 
Again  some  directional  indicators  would  be  necessary. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  spend  a  great  amount  of  time  learning 
to  move  pawns  or  draw  figures.  You  will  want  to  work  with 
either  or  both  until  you  have  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  square  at  the  completion  of  the  common  basic 
movements.  When  you  no  longer  need  props  to  "see"  what 
is  happening  .  .  .  wonderful!    You've  got  it  made! 
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TAPE  RECORDERS 

A  tape  recorder  will  be  a  great  help  to  most  callers  in  de- 
veloping and  improving  their  calling  ability.  This  is  true 
regardless  of  the  system  used.  In  learning  the  VISUAL  Method 
you  will  find  it  most  useful  as  a  practice  device  for  calling  with- 
out a  set  of  dancers.  It  provides  an  accurate  check  as  to  the 
appropriateness  of  your  directions  during  your  initial  efforts 
to  call  without  a  memorized  or  predetermined  routine.  More- 
over, it  furnishes  an  excellent  means  of  checking  your  timing, 
particularly,  if  you  will  actually  dance  to  portions  of  your  own 
calling.  This  you  can  do  alone  to  great  advantage.  Other  uses 
of  tape  recorders  in  improving  your  calling  will  be  discussed 
in  a  later  chapter. 

A  WORKSHOP  SOUARE 

This  course  is  presented  with  the  recommendation  that, 
whenever  possible,  a  group  of  callers  or  prospective  callers  and 
their  partners  work  together  in  a  workshop  square.  The  lessons 
are  planned  with  a  workshop  square  in  mind.  However,  when 
circumstances  require  a  caller  to  study  alone,  a  set  or  several 
sets  of  pawns  may  be  substituted  for  the  workshop  square.  The 
same  principles  can  be  demonstrated  with  pawns.  They  take 
somewhat  longer  to  move  and  one  must  be  careful  to  maneuver 
the  pawns  correctly,  especially  on  commands  involving  all  eight 
members  at  one  time. 

For  demonstration  purposes,  the  members  of  the  workshop 
square  may  be  identified  with  numbered  bibs  or  other  number- 
ing devices.  Actually  only  four  people  need  be  so  identified— 
one  Head  and  one  Side  couple.  Remember:  these  bibs  are  to 
be  used  only  for  demonstration  purposes.  You  do  not  want 
to  become  dependent  upon  them  for  identification  of  the  key 
people  in  the  square.  This  you  must  learn  to  do  without 
numbered  identification. 

A  congenial  workshop  square  will  offer  each  caller-member 
of  the  group  an  opportunity  for  practice  after  the  initial  demon- 
stration and  learning  stages. 
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A  PRACTICE  SQUARE 

The  caller  who  is  studying  these  new  methods  alone  will 
recognize  the  need  of  a  practice  square.  The  individual  mem- 
bers of  a  workshop  group,  too,  may  welcome  a  square  of  four 
cooperative  couples  for  additional  practice  in  applying  the 
steps  in  VISUAL  calling.  If  you  do  not  already  have  a  square 
available  for  practice,  recruit  a  group  of  new  dancers.  A  square 
of  your  own  beginners  will  be  more  patient  with  you  than 
a  square  of  experienced  dancers.  Step  by  step  while  they  learn, 
you  will  be  learning  with  them.  And  who  can  judge  who  will 
learn  the  most!  When  starting  with  new  dancers,  learn  enough 
of  the  basic  ideas  of  this  book  so  that  you  can  use  the  VISUAL 
Method  in  your  teaching.  As  you  teach  them  the  basics  of 
Square  Dancing,  you  will  learn  to  think  in  terms  of,  and  to 
apply  the  basics  of  this  method.  Just  remember  that  Square 
Dancing  is  fun,  and  keep  it  so  from  the  very  beginning. 

SUMMARY 

To.  summarize:  Let  some  or  all  of  these  suggested  aids  help 
you  while  learning  these  new  techniques.  The  pawns  or  written 
symbols  will  start  you  visualizing  the  movements  and  changes 
in  position  that  occur  with  the  basic  commands.  The  exercises 
and  tests  will  clarify  and  check  your  thinking  about  the  various 
factors  involved.  A  tape  recorder  will  permit  you  to  experiment 
in  calling,  with  or  without  dancers,  and  will  give  you  a  definite 
means  of  checking  your  own  progress.  If  at  all  possible,  work 
with  a  group.  A  workshop  square  can  test  and  demonstrate 
each  step  while  learning  and  offer  each  caller-member  an  initial 
practice  period. 

When  you  have  learned  to  think  in  terms  of  the  VISUAL 
Method,  go  to  work  calling  to  your  own  practice  square  or 
to  a  group  of  new  dancers.  Your  ability  to  call  an  interesting, 
satisfying,  and  varied  dance  will  develop  as  your  experience 
with  the  VISUAL  Method  increases. 
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PRELIMINARY  BASIC  CONCEPTS 

Most  callers  standing  before  a  floor  of  dancers  hav€  seen 
the  beauty  and  felt  the  rhythm  of  the  dancing  group.  They 
have  been  pleased  to  play  an  active  part  in  this  wonderful, 
friendly,  group  activity.  But  to  many,  watching  the  moving 
squares,  the  very  action  they  directed  seemed  complicated  and 
involved.  Few  have  realized  that  this  apparently  complex  motion 
could  be  reduced  to  a  handfid  of  fundamental  rules. 

Some  of  these  rules  form  the  basis  of  the  VISUAL  and  P.S.P. 
Methods  of  calling.  They  will  be  presented  in  detail  in  the 
step-by-step  lessons  that  follow.  A  few  of  the  basic  concepts  can 
best  be  presented  before  starting  the  lessons.  A  thorough  under- 
standing of  these  concepts  will  materially  simplify  learning 
either  of  these  new  calling  methods. 

SPECIAL  COMMANDS 

One  important  ground  rule  must  be  learned  and  observed 
in  connection  with  either  the  VISUAL  or  P.S.P.  Method  of 
calling.  The  caller  must  avoid  all  Special  commands.  Special 
commands  are  ones  addressed  specifically  to: 

1.  —Any  one  person. 

2.  —Any  one  couple. 

3.  —One  Side  and  one  Head  person. 

4.  —One  Side  and  one  Head  couple. 

Starting  from  a  square  in  home  position,  each  of  the  follow- 
ing directions  illustrate  one  form  of  Special  command: 

1.  —"Number  one  lady  chain  to  the  right." 

2.  —"Couple  number  two  out  to  the  right,  do  a  right  and  left 

thru." 

3.  —"One  and  two  the  ladies  chain." 

4.  —"Couples  two  and  three  do  a  right  and  left  thru." 
Special  commands  never  "JUST  HAPPEN"  in  any  of  the 

conventional  basic  calls.  The  caller  has  to  make  them  happen 
by  "SINGLING  OUT"  a  particular  person,  couple,  or  couples 
to  do  some  special  action.  Since  Special  commands  do  not  just 
happen,  it  is  very  easy  to  avoid  using  this  type  of  command. 
Therefore,  this  basic  limitation  is  very  simple  to  follow  when 
using  either  the  VISUAL  or  P.S.P.  Method  of  calling. 
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The  caller  can  always  do  two  or  any  even  number  of 
Special  commands  which  cancel  each  other  out.  All  memo- 
rized routines  which  have  one  Special  command  always  have  an- 
other compensating  movement  that  cancels  out  the  Special  one, 
or  the  square  could  not  return  to  home  position.  If  the  caller 
is  ever  in  doubt  about  a  routine  he  might  like  to  use  it  is  a 
simple  matter  to  check  with  pawns  and  see.  If  both  the  men 
and  women  are  not  in  either  1234  or  1432  order  CCW  around 
the  square  the  set  is  in  a  special  relationship,  and  the  caller 
could  not  continue  from  this  set-up  with  either  Visual  or  PSP 
without  correcting  this  order.  The  caller  can  always  use  as 
many  Special  commands  as  he  wishes  provided  he  does  some- 
thing that  returns  the  set  to  normal  numerical  orders  of  the 
men  and  women. 

REMEMBER:     ALL  STATEMENTS  AND  ALL  RULES 
IN   THIS  COURSE  ARE   BASED   ON 
THE  ASSUMPTION  THAT  ALL  SPE- 
CIAL COMMANDS    ARE    AVOIDED 
OR  EQUALIZED! 

SEOUENCE 

In  home  position  the  normal  order  of  the  men  is  1-2-3-4- 
counter-clockwise  around  the  square.  When  the  men  are  in  this 
position  they  are  IN  SEQUENCE.  If  couples  One  and  Three 
(or  Two  and  Four)  do  a  "right  and  left  thru,"  the  men  are 
then  in  1-4-3-2  order  counter  clockwise  around  the  square.  They 
are  then  OUT  of  SEQUENCE. 

In  any  maneuver  the  men  will  ALWAYS  be  either  in  1-2-3-4- 
order  (IN  SEQUENCE)  or  in  1-4-3-2  order  (OUT  of  SE- 
QUENCE).  It  can't  be  any  other  way! 

IT  CAN'T  BE  ANY  OTHER  WAY! 

There  are  several  interesting  relationships  within  the  square 
that  CAN'T  BE  ANY  OTHER  WAY  and  which  make  the 
VISUAL  Method  possible  and  practical. 

No  matter  what  movements  are  executed  within  the  square, 
the  position  of  the  individuals  in  one  set  of  adjoining  couples 
(one  Head  and  one  Side  couple)  will  ALWAYS  exactly  duplicate 
the  position  of  the  other  individuals  in  the  pair  of  adjoining 
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couples  (the  other  Head  and  Side  couple).  One  set  of  couples 
is  a  MIRROR  IMAGE  of  the  other  and  it  can't  be  any  other 
way! 

Whenever  we  know  the  position  of  No.  1  man,  we  know 
automatically  that  No.  3  man  is  in  a  corresponding  but  opposite 
position.  This  same  relationship  ALWAYS  applies  to  gents 
No.  2  and  No.  4  and  to  ladies  No.  1  and  No.  3  and  ladies  No. 
2  and  No.  4. 

The  realization  that  one  half  of  the  square  is  always  a  mirror 
image  of  the  other  half  cuts  all  of  the  activity  within  a  square 
in  two.  This  means  that  if  a  caller  is  observing  his  dancers,  he 
can  completely  ignore  one  half  of  his  square  and  concentrate 
his  attention  on  only  four  dancers. 

"It  can't  be  any  other  way"  applies  too,  to  the  number  of 
possible  partner  combinations  in  any  series  of  movements.  When 
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all  four  men  have  a  lady  for  a  partner  there  are  only  eight 
possible  partner  combinations. 
These  eight  combinations  are: 

1.  All  four  men  with  original  partners. 

2.  All  four  men  with  original  corner  girls. 

3.  All  four  men  with  original  opposite  ladies. 

4.  All  four  men  with  original  right  hand  ladies. 

5.  Head  men  with  opposite  ladies— Side  men  with  original 
partners. 

6.  Head  men  with  original  partners— Side  men  with  opposite 
ladies. 

7.  Head  men  with  right  hand  ladies— Side  men  with  corner 
ladies. 

8.  Head  men  with  corner  ladies— Side  men  with  right  hand 
ladies. 

IF  ALL  FOUR  MEN  HAVE  SOME  LADY  FOR  A 
PARTNER  THESE  ARE  THE  ONLY  EIGHT  POSSIBLE 
PARTNER  COMBINATIONS  THAT  CAN  BE  FORMED 
BY  A  SQUARE. 

If  you  know  that  one  man  has  his  original  partner  you  can 
be  certain  that  his  opposite  man  has  his  original  partner,  too. 
(Mirror  images.)  Likewise,  the  other  two  men  have  either  their 
own  original  partners  or  their  original  opposite  ladies.  If  one  of 
these  men  has  his  original  partner,  the  other  man,  of  course, 
does  too. 

THIS  IS  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  CONCEPT  OF 
THE  VISUAL  METHOD! 

For  Instance: 

If  No.  1  man  has  his  partner,  the  caller  immediately  knows 
that: 

A.  No.  3  man  has  his  partner. 

B.  No.  4  lady  (No.  1  man's  corner)  has  either 

a.  Her  own  partner  (No.  4  man) 

b.  Her  opposite  man  (No.  2  man) 

So  instead  of  there  being  8  possible  partner  combinations  the 
moment  that  No.  1  man  gets  his  original  partner  there  are  only 
two  possible  partner  combinations  in  the  set  (No.  1  and  No.  6 
of  the  list  of  8). 
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If  we  make  temporary  partners  of  men  with  men  or  ladies 
with  ladies,  invariably  we  will  have  a  Head  and  a  Side  together. 
(A  Head  man  cannot  have  the  other  Head  man,  his  mirror 
image,  for  a  partner.)  This  reduces  the  choice  of  a  partner  for 
any  member  of  such  a  square  to  two  possible  individuals.  A 
Head  man,  for  example,  can  only  have  either  one  of  the  two 
Side  men  for  his  temporary  partner. 

FORMATION  ^ 

All  dancers  understand  the  term  home  position.  It  suggests 
a  set  of  four  couples,  all  facing  in,  with  the  ladies  to  the  right 
of  their  partners,  and  standing  so  as  to  form  a  square  with  one 
couple  on  each  side  of  the  square.  This  home  position  puts 
the  dancers  into  a  square  formation.  Starting  from  home  posi- 
tion certain  commands  result  in  some  members  of  the  set 
changing  places  while  the  set  retains  its  starting  form.  For 
example,  if  from  home  position  the  calls  are: 

1.  Head  couples  go  right  and  left  thru. 

2.  Side  couples  go  right  and  left  thru. 

3.  Head  ladies  only,  face  your  corners  and  box  the  gnat, 
Now  square  your  set  right  after  that. 

It  is  apparent  at  the  conclusion  of  each  one  of  these  three 
commands,  that  in  spite  of  the  movement  that  has  taken  place, 
the  set  has  not  changed  its  shape.   It  is  still  in  square  formation. 
Formation:     One  of  several  varied  groupings  or  arrangements 
of  the  members  of  a  square  resulting  from  orderly 
movements  in  response  to  a  command. 
There  are  many  formations  which  can  be  created  in  the 
course  of  a  series  of  Square  Dance  maneuvers.   A  brief  look  at 
a  few  of  the  more  common  ones  will  be  sufficient.   The  forma- 
tions to  be  considered  here  are: 

Square  Promenade  and  promenade 

Facing  lines  of  four  Tvheel  around 

Eight  chain  thru  Star  promenade 

Dotible  pass  thru  Allemande  thar 

The  simple  commands  to  be  used  adapt  themselves  to  easy 
mental  visualization  of  the  changes  that  result  from  the  per- 
formance of  these  commands.  Pawns  or  simple  figure  drawings 
may  be  used  to  follow  these  actions. 
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From  square  formation  to  facing  lines  of  four: 

"Heads  out  to  the  right  and  circle, 

Head  gents  break  to  form  a  line." 
or   "Sides  half  square  thru. 

Circle  up  four  with  the  outside  two. 

Side  gents  break  to  form  a  line." 
From  facing  lines  of  four  to  eight  chain  thru  formation: 

"Forward  eight  and  back. 

Star  thru  with  the  opposite  two." 
or   "Forward  up  and  back, 

Half  square  thru  with  the  opposite  two, 

All  four  couples  California  twirl." 

From  eight  chain  thru  to  double  pass  thru  formation: 

"Center  four  California  twirl." 
or  "Left  square  thru  three-quarters, 

Outside  four  California  twirl." 

From  home  position  to  promenade  formation: 
"With  the  lady  on  the  left,  left  allemande. 
Come  back  one  and  promenade." 

From  home  position  to  star  promenade  formation: 
"Four  gents  to  the  center  with  a  left  hand  star, 
Go  all  the  way  around. 
Pick  up  your  own  in  a  star  promenade." 

From  home  position  to  allemande  thar  formation: 
"Allemande  left  and  allemande  thar. 
Go  right  and  left  and  form  that  star. 
The  gents  back  up  in  a  right  hand  star." 

APPROPRIATE  AND  INAPPROPRIATE  COMMANDS 

A  set  of  dancers  start  to  dance  from  an  established  forma- 
tion, a  square.  Almost  every  command  of  the  caller  is  intended 
to  move  some  or  all  of  the  dancers.  At  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  a  command,  the  dancers  assume  either  their  original  or 
new  positions  and  the  set  has  either  remade  the  original  forma- 
tion or  has  created  a  new  one.  The  continued  performance  of 
a  dance  routine  is  dependent  upon  all  members  of  the  set  being 
in  the  proper  formation  at  the  completion  of  one  command  to 
correctly  start  to  execute  the  next  command. 
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As  a  simple  illustration:  the  command,  "bend  the  line," 
could  be  performed  easily  if  directed  to  a  set  in  facing  lines 
of  four  formation;  but  would  prove  very  confusing  if  the 
dancers  were  in  an  eight  chain  thru  formation  at  the  time  the 
command  was  issued.  From  facing  lines  of  four  a  "bend  the 
line"  would  be  an  APPROPRIATE  COMMAND;  from  an 
eight  chain  thru  formation  the  same  direction  would  be  an 

INAPPROPRIATE  COMMAND. 

If  you,  as  a  caller,  have  been  dependent  upon  memorized 
material  you  probably  have  given  little  thought  to  the  forma- 
tion in  which  any  command  places  your  dancers.  Nor  have 
you  been  concerned  with  your  next  direction  being  an  AP- 
PROPRIATE command  from  that  particular  formation.  How- 
ever, the  fact  that  the  memorized  routines  you  have  been  call- 
ing work  indicates  that  the  originators  of  these  routines,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  were  alert  to  both  the  completed 
formation  of  one  command  and  the  appropriateness  of  the  next 
maneuver. 

This  subject  will  be  covered  more  fully  in  Lesson  I. 

SELF  TEST 

1.  What  is  a  "Special"  command? 

2.  Can  "Special"  commands  just  happen  without  singling 
out  a  particular  couple,  person  or  couples? 

3.  Does  an  uneven  number  of  "Special"  commands  cancel 
each  other  out? 

4.  Are  the  following  "Special"  commands? 
Starting  from  home  position: 

a.  Head  two  men  face  your  corner, 
Box  the  gnat. 

Square  your  set  like  that. 

b.  Couple  No.  1  go  down  the  center, 
Split  the  opposite  and  line  up  four. 

c.  Two  and  three  the  ladies  chain, 
And  four  and  one  the  ladies  chain. 

d.  Everybody  promenade. 
Don't  slow  down, 

Couples  number  two  and  four, 
Separate  roll  back  one. 
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5.  What  is  meant  by  the  term,  "Sequence"? 

6.  When  is  a  square  IN  sequence? 

7.  When  is  a  square  OUT  of  sequence? 

8.  Whenever  we  know  the  position  of  No.  2  man  we  know 

that  No. man  is  in  a  corresponding  but  opposite 

position. 

9.  If  lady  No.  4  is  one  of  the  ladies  in  the  center  couples 
in  eight  chain  thru  formation,  where  is  lady  No.  2? 

10.  If  gent  No.  1  is  one  of  the  gents  in  the  outside  couples 
of  a  double  pass  thru  formation; 

a.  Where  is  gent  No.  3? 

b.  Where  are  gents  Nos.  2.  and  4? 

1 1 .  When  all  four  men  have  a  lady  for  a  partner  how  many 
possible  partner  combinations  can  exist? 

12.  When  men  have  men  for  partners  can  a  Head  man  have 
a  Head  man  for  a  partner?  Can  a  Side  man  have  a  Side 
man  for  a  partner? 

13.  If  No.  3  man  has  his  original  partner  how  many  partner 
combinations  can  there  be? 

14.  If  No.  1  man  has  his  original  partner  and  No.  4  man 
does  not,  who  is  No.  4  lady  with? 

15.  Starting  fiom  home  position,  indicate  the  formation  of 
the  square. 

Head  two  couples  do  a  half  sashay. 

16.  Starting  from  home  position: 
Head  two  couples  do  a  half  sashay. 

Same  four  square  thru  four  hands  around. 

Are  the  Head  couples  conventional?  (see  Glossary) 
Are  the  Side  couples  conventional? 

17.  Home  position  mean  that  the  dancers  are  in  a 

formation  facing  in  and  all  four  men  have on 

their  right  side. 

18.  In  your  own  words: 

What  is  an  appropriate  command? 
What  is  an  inappropriate  command? 

19.  Underline  the  command  which  is  inappropriate: 

a.  (Starting  from  home  position)  One  and  three  do  a 
right  and  left  thru,  same  four  do  a  half  square  thru, 
double  pass  thru,  first  couple  to  the  left  and  second 
couple  right. 
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HOME  STUDY  LESSON  I-A 

PURPOSE:     To  learn  to  move  dancers  without  a  predeter- 
mined routine  or  plan,  while  using  a  limited  num- 
ber of  commands. 
The  VISUAL  Method  enables  the  caller  to  exercise  complete 
freedom  from  memorized  routines  or  predetermined  plans  in 
his  choice  of  commands  to  his  dancers.    It  is  necessary,  there- 
fore, that  he  acquire  the  ability  to  move  dancers  freely  from 
one  command  to  another  without  any  pre-planned  routine.    In 
order  to  do  this,  he  must  be  able  to  recognize  APPROPRIATE 
or  INAPPROPRIATE  commands  or  directions  to  the  dancers. 
An  APPROPRIATE  command  is  one  that  can  be  properly 
executed  from  the  position  the  dancers  have  assumed  at  the 
completion  of  the  preceding  command.  An  INAPPROPRIATE 
command   is   one   that   cannot   be   executed   properly   by    the 
dancers  from  their  position  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement. 

Exercise   1 . 

Take  two  sets  of  pawns.  Arrange  each  set  in  home  position. 

Move  one  set  of  pawns  (A) : 

Head  couples,  California  twirl. 

Do  not  move  the  second  set  (B). 

At  this  point,  if  a  caller  were  to  direct  both  sets: 
Head  couples,  right  and  left  thru, 

which  set  of  pawns  would  be  in  an  appropriate  position  to 

execute  the  command? 

It  is  apparent  that  in  Set  A  the  head  couples  are  not  in  a 
proper  position  to  "Right  and  left  thru."  Therefore,  at  this 
point,  "Right  and  left  thru"  is  an  inappropriate  command  for 
Set  A. 

Since  Set  B  was  in  a  position  for  the  head  couples  to  do  a 
"Right  and  left  thru,"  this  is,  at  this  time,  an  appropriate  com- 
mand for  them. 

Exercise  2. 

Arrange  both  sets  of  pawns  in  home  position. 
Move  both  set  A  and  B: 
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Head  two  couples  lead  out  to  the  right, 

Circle  to  the  left, 

Head  gents  break  with  the  left  to  form  a  line. 

Now,  move  Set  A,  only: 

Pass  thru,  you're  facing  out. 

Do  not  move  Set  B. 

Command  both  sets  A  and  B: 
Square  thru  three-quarters. 

Obviously,  Set  A  cannot  execute  this  call.  It  is  an  inap- 
propriate command. 

Set  B  can  do  it.    It  is  an  appropriate  command. 

Learning  to  give  APPROPRIATE  COMMANDS  is  the 
KEY  to  moving  dancers  without  a  pre-determined  plan.  Giv- 
ing appropriate  commands  requires  that  the  caller  MEN- 
TALLY VISUALIZE  the  position  of  the  men  and  women  at 
the  end  of  a  command  BEFORE  the  action  of  the  command 
is  completed. 

This  concept  of  MENTAL  VISUALIZATION  is  exceed- 
ingly important;  actually,  it  is  one  of  the  most  essential  ideas 
in  the  VISUAL  Method  of  calling.  The  individual  who  may 
never  have  thought  about  the  end  result  of  a  Square  Dance 
movement  may  find  pawns  helpful  in  determining  the  position 
of  the  dancers.  However,  in  the  long  run,  a  dependence  upon 
pawns  is  not  desirable.  This  is  a  MENTAL  concept.  You 
must  develop  the  ability  to  know,  mentally,  the  position  of  the 
members  of  the  square  at  the  completion  of  a  command. 

The  following  exercises  are  designed  for  training: 

1.  To  "see,"  mentally,  the  position  of  the  men  and  women 
at  the  completion  of  a  command. 

2.  To  choose  an  appropriate  command  from  the  position 
of  the  dancers. 

The  exercises  have  been  kept  simple.  The  commands  with 
which  you  are  to  practice  have  been  limited  to  keeping  all  four 
men  with  their  original  partners  on  their  right.  They  are  all 
addressed  to  pairs  of  couples,  who  after  the  completion  of  any 
of  the  commands  will  be  facing  each  other,  or  will  be  back  to 
back  with  each  other. 
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Exercise  3. 

You  are  to  assume  you  are  calling  for  a  square  of  dancers. 
Using  only  the  seven  commands  listed  below,  direct  this  imag- 
inary square  through  a  series  of  commands.  As  far  as  possible 
determine  MENTALLY  the  position  of  the  dancers  and  choose 
an  APPROPRIATE  command.  Use  pawns  to  check  yourself 
when  necessary. 

Beginning  from  home  position,  activate  your  imaginary  square 
into  lines  of  four  or  promenade  wheel  arounds  by  either  of 
these  fundamental  methods: 

1.  Heads  (or  Sides)  lead  to  the  right,  circle  left. 
Head  (or  Side)  gents  break  and  make  a  line. 

2.  Promenade,  don't  slow  down. 

Head  two  couples  (or  Sides)  wheel  around. 

From  this  point  on,  use  any  of  the  following  commands: 

1.  Right  and  left  thru. 

2.  Square  thru  three-quarters. 

3.  California  twirl. 

4.  Pass  thru;  or  pass  thru,  go  on  to  the  next. 

5.  Bend  the  line. 

These  commands  have  been  deliberately  limited  to  keep  your 
imaginary  set  in  a  square,  a  promenade  or  promenade  wheel 
around,  or  lines  of  four.  At  this  stage,  keep  within  these 
restrictions. 

Remember:  These  are  MENTAL  concepts  that  you  are  learn- 
ing to  acquire.  Practice  this  exercise  in  your  available  moments 
until  you  can  visualize  a  square  moving  through  these  actions. 
DO  NOT  MEMORIZE  a  routine  series  of  these  commands  .  .  . 
keep  them  assorted  or  varied. 

HOME  STUDY  LESSON  I-B 

PURPOSE:  To  learn  to  use  two  KEY  people  to  RESOLVE 
THE  SOUARE  usinsj  the  commands  listed  in 
Home  Study  Lesson  I-A. 

When  all  four  men  keep  their  original  partner  on  their  right 
in  either  square  formation  or  in  facing  lines  of  four,  the  caller 
needs    to    observe    only    two    dancers    to    RESOLVE    THE 
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SQUARE  (return  the  square  properly  to  home  position).  As 
the  square  is  forming,  the  caller  is  required  to  pick  out  ANY 
man  and  his  original  corner  girl  for  his  two  KEY  people.  For 
convenience,  the  name  "John"  will  be  used  to  designate  the 
KEY  man  selected;  John's  original  corner  girl  will  be  called 
"Mary."  Remember:  John  may  be  ANY  MAN  in  the  square! 
Mary  will  be  his  original  corner  girl!  For  example:  if  you 
select  the  No.  3  man  for  John  the  No.  2  lady  will  be  Mary. 

Arrange  a  set  of  pawns  in  home  position.  Let  No.  1  man 
serve  as  John;  then  No.  4  lady  will  be  Mary.  At  the  command, 
"All  join  hands,"  John's  left  hand  will  touch  Mary's  right 
hand.  Also  John  will  be  next  to  Mary,  You  recognize  that  the 
men  in  home  position  are  in  1-2-3-4  order  counter-clockwise 
around  the  square.  The  square  is  IN  SEQUENCE.  From  home 
position  have  the  "Heads  go  out  to  the  right  and  circle,  Head 
gents  break,  to  form  two  lines" (move  your  pawns).  John  will 
still  be  next  to  Mary  (there  will  be  no  one  standing  between 
them)  and  the  square  will  still  be  IN  SEQUENCE. 

RESOLVING  THE  SQUARE,  METHOD  1 

Whenever  John  is  NEXT  to  Mary  and  all  four  men  have 
their  original  partners  on  their  right  and  the  set  is  either  in 
square  formation  or  in  facing  lines  of  four,  the  square  is  IN 
SEQUENCE.  You  can  resolve  the  square  by  "Lady  on  the  left, 
left  allemande." 

Remember  that  by  "John  is  NEXT  to  Mary"  is  meant  there 
is  no  one  between  John  and  Mary.  They  may  be  in  facing 
lines,  but  if  hands  were  joined  about  the  set  John  would  take 
Mary's  hand. 

Starting  with  the  pawns  again  in  home  position,  have  the 
"Side  two  couples  do  a  right  and  left  thru."  If  the  set  joins 
hands  now,  John's  hand  will  not  touch  Mary's;  John  is  not 
NEXT  to  Mary.  The  numerical  position  of  the  men  has  also 
been  changed.  They  are  now  in  1-4-3-2  order  counter-clockwise 
around  the  square.    The  men  are  now  OUT  of  Sequence. 

RESOLVING  THE  SQUARE,  METHOD  2 

Whenever  John  is  NOT  NEXT  to  Mary,  and  all  four  men 
have  their  original  partners  on  their  right,  and  the  set  is  either 
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in  square  formation  or  in  facing  lines  of  four,  the  square  is 
OUT  of  Sequence.  From  facing  lines  the  set  can  be  resolved 
by  a  "cross  trail  thru,  find  your  corner  for  a  left  allemande." 
From  a  square  formation  the  set  can  be  resolved  by  "Heads  (or 
Sides)  cross  trail  thru,  find  your  corner  for  a  left  allemande." 

Exercise   1. 

Take  a  set  of  pawns  and  move  them  from  home  position  with 
the  commands  listed  in  Lesson  I-A.  Avoid  any  memorized  rou- 
tines. After  a  series  of  maneuvers  get  the  set  into  a  square  or 
into  facing  lines  of  four.  To  start  to  resolve  the  square,  check 
to  see  if  John  is  next  to  Mary.  If  John  is  next  to  Mary,  apply 
Method  1.   If  John  is  not  next  to  Mary,  apply  Method  2. 

Remember  that  the  commands  covered  in  Lesson  I-A  will 
keep  all  four  men  with  their  original  partner  and  will  keep  the 
ladies  on  the  right.  Repeat  Exercise  1  several  times,  concen- 
trate on  getting  the  set  into  facing  lines  of  four.  Recognize 
that,  when  you  use  these  limited  commands,  John  is  either 
NEXT  to  Mary  or  he  is  NOT  NEXT  to  Mary.  Knowing  that 
all  four  men  have  their  original  partners  on  their  right,  it  is 
very  simple  to  resolve  the  square.  If  John  is  NEXT  to  Mary, 
you  can  do  a  "Left  allemande."  If  John  is  NOT  NEXT  to 
Mary,  you  can  "Cross  trail  to  the  corner  for  a  left  allemande." 
This  is  a  MOST  IMPORTANT  concept. 

It  should  be  apparent  to  every  caller  that  at  any  time  you 
can  return  all  four  men  to  their  original  partners  on  their  right 
side,  it  will  be  easy  to  resolve  the  square.  This  is  the  subject 
of  the  next  lesson. 

WORKSHOP  SESSION  I 

PRELIMINARY  STUDY:    Basic  Concepts  and  Home  Study 

Lesson  I-A  and  B. 

PURPOSE:  To  review  and  demonstrate  the  Basic  Concepts. 
To  demonstrate  and  to  give  each  member  of  the 
workshop  an  opportunity  to  apply  the  methods 
presented  in  Lesson  I-A— B. 

This  workshop  is  extremely  important  because  it  explores 
the  foundations  of  the  VISUAL  Method.   The  individual  facts 
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presented  for  preliminary  study  are  very  simple.    Grouped  to- 
gether they  open  up  an  entirely  new  approach  to  calling. 

It  is  assumed  that  each  caller-member  of  the  group  will  have 
carefully  studied  the  chapter  on  "Basic  Concepts"  and  Lessons 
I-A  and  B.  A  simple  set  of  numbered  labels  to  identify  the 
home  position  of  the  members  of  a  set  will  be  helpful. 

Exercise  1 

Form  and  number  a  set  of  dancers.  Let  one  member  of 
the  group  serve  as  a  temporary  caller  and  direct  the  group 
through  several  simple  conventional  routines.  At  the  comple- 
tion of  each  call  stop;  check  the  numerical  order  of  the  men. 
Recognize  when  the  men  are  IN  or  OUT  of  sequence. 

Exercise  2 

Continue  with  a  brief  series  of  conventional  commands.  This 
time  check  the  relative  positions  of  PAIRS  (not  couples)  of 
dancers.  See  that  No.  1  man  and  No.  3  man  are  actually  dupli- 
cates in  the  two  halves  of  the  square.  Check  this  relationship 
with  other  pairs  in  the  set.  Try  it  with  head  men  and  their 
original  corner  ladies,  (No.  1  man  and  No.  4  lady  paired  with 
No.  3  man  and  No.  2  lady).  Now  check  side  men  and  their 
original  corner  ladies.  See  that  pairs  such  as  these  are  actually 
duplicates  in  the  two  halves  of  the  square.  Be  certain  to  allow 
time  for  all  to  see  this  relationship  of  MIRROR  IMAGES. 

Exercise  3 

Now  try  some  SPECIAL  maneuvers.  Let  "Couple  No.  1 
go  down  the  center  and  split  that  couple,  around  one  to  a  line 
of  four."  See  what  this  does  to  sequence!  See  that  No.  1  man 
has  a  man  on  his  right;  his  image,  No.  3  man  does  not.  Note 
that  we  have  one  set  of  adjoining  MEN  and  one  of  adjoining 
LADIES.    The  mirror  image  is  destroyed. 

Starting  from  home  position  have  "Couples  One  and  Two 
do  a  right  and  left  thru."  Check  the  sequence!  Look  at  No.  4 
man,  he  still  has  his  corner  lady,  No.  3.  His  image.  No.  2  man, 
does  not.  No.  1  man  has  his  original  right  hand  lady  for  a 
corner;  his  image.  No.  3  man,  has  his  opposite  lady  for  a  corner. 
The  mirror  image  is  destroyed. 
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REMEMBER:  ALL  STATEMENTS  AND  ALL  RULES 
IN  THIS  COURSE  ARE  BASED  ON  THE  ASSUMPTION 
THAT  ALL  SPECIAL  COMMANDS  ARE  AVOIDED  OR 
EQUALIZED. 

Exercise  4 

Continue  with  an  assortment  of  short  basic  movements.  At 
the  completion  of  each  action,  stop  and  check  the  partner  com- 
bination with  the  list  of  eight  possible  combinations  given  in 
the  chapter  on  "Basic  Concepts." 

When  the  set  stops  between  commands,  note  the  various 
formations  made  at  the  completion  of  these  basic  commands. 
Learn  to  recognize  and  anticipate  the  end  fonnation  of  the 
commonly  used  basic  calls. 

Exercise  5 

With  the  square  in  home  position  let  all  agree  on  a  John 
and  Mary.  (For  demonstration  purposes  it  is  easier  for  all  to 
think  in  terms  of  the  same  John  and  Mary,  altho  any  man  and 
his  corner  may  serve  equally  well).  Let  one  person  direct  the 
dancers  by  means  of  the  limited  commands  of  Lesson  I-A  until 
they  are  in  facing  lines  of  four.  Check:  Is  John  next  to  Mary? 
If  he  is,  resolve  the  square  by  using  Method  1.  If  John  is  not 
next  to  Mary,  use  Method  2.  Repeat  until  both  methods  are 
clearly  understood  by  all. 

Since  DOING  is  much  more  valuable  than  SEEING  it 
done;  allo^v  each  interested  member  of  the  group  to  have  one 
or  more  turns  working  ^v'ith  the  set.  Let  each  caller  announce 
his  choice  of  John  and  Mary,  the  other  members  can  then  follow 
his  progress  in  resolving  the  square.  Do  not  always  select  the 
same  John,  vary  the  choice. 

Strictly  limit  the  calls  to  those  offered  in  Lesson  I-A.  Be 
sure  each  call  given  is  APPROPRIATE  at  that  point.  Keep  the 
dancers  moving  until  you  are  ready  to  resolve  the  square.  Keep 
them  moving  while  the  position  of  John  and  Mary  is  checked. 
Keep  them  moving  right  up  to  the  "left  allemande"! 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  caller  does  not  need  to  ob- 
serve John  and  Mary  until  he  is  ready  to  resolve  the  square. 
He  must  select  them  in  home  position  and  REMEMBER  them, 
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but  he  can  ignore  them  until  he  is  ready  to  resolve  the  square. 
He  must  at  all  times  be  concerned  that  he  gives  appropriate 
commands.  (In  this  case  this  is  relatively  simple  since  the  calls 
are  limited  to  keeping  the  girls  on  the  men's  right  side). 

Do  not  depart  from  the  two  suggested  methods  for  resolving 
the  square.  The  object  of  this  session  is  to  learn  the  BASIC 
procedure  WELL.  Repeat  until  all  are  completely  certain  of 
these  steps.    Do  not  go  beyond  this  point.    Do  not  anticipate. 

Before  the  group  adjourns  agree  upon  a  convenient  time 
and  place  for  a  second  session.  Allow  time  to  study  Home  Study 
Lesson  II-A  and  B. 

HOME  STUDY  LESSON  II-A 

PURPOSE:  To  learn  to  move  dancers,  appropriately  using  the 
six  new  commands  presented  in  this  lesson  to- 
gether with  the  ones  in  Lesson  I-A. 

This  lesson  continues  the  theory  of  moving  dancers  without 
a  predetermined  plan.  The  concepts  of  appropriate  and  in- 
appropriate commands,  mental  visualization  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  oddball  directions  continue  to  apply  here. 

The  following  commands  will  be  discussed  in  this  lesson: 

1.  Half  and  full  square  thru, 

2.  Star  thru. 

3.  Two  ladies  chain,  or  four  ladies  grand  chain. 

4.  Double  pass  thru,  the  first  couple  left,  the  next  right. 

5.  Inside  arch;  Outside  duck  to  the  middle. 

6.  Inside  arch;  Outside  dive  thru,  pass  thru,  etc. 

These  commands  progress  beyond  those  presented  in  Les- 
son I-A  since  they  DO  NOT  keep  the  men  with  their  original 
partners.  These  calls  will,  however,  keep  the  men  with  the 
ladies  on  the  right  side,  unless  some  additional  command  like 
"Box  the  gnat,  swat  the  flea,  or  pass  thru  and  'U'  turn  back" 
is  used.  At  this  stage,  it  will  be  easier  to  select  an  appropriate 
command,  if  maneuvers  which  put  the  ladies  in  a  half-sashayed 
position  are  avoided. 

This  lesson  illustrates  the  resultant  formation  (and  posi- 
tions of  the  men  and  women  within  the  formation)  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  six  commands  when  they  are  started  from 
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various  formations.  Remember  we  are  keeping  the  girls  on  the 
men's  right  so  all  four  couples  will  be  in  conventional  position 
(see  Glossary  back  of  book)  at  the  conclusion  of  these  exercises. 

Exercise  1 

Starting  with  the  pawns  in  home  position  if  "the  Heads  half 
square  thru"  the  set  is  in  eight  chain  thru  formation  and  the 
couples  are  conventional.  Start  each  of  the  following  actions 
in  eight  chain  thru  formation  and  recognize  the  resultant  forma- 
tion, realizing  that  the  couples  will  still  be  conventional:  (Use 
pawns  to  demonstrate  each  move). 

Command  Resultant  Formation 

(Conventional  Couple  Position) 

1.  Half  square  thru    Lines  of  four  facing  out 

2.  Full  square  thru Lines  of  four  facing  out 

3.  Star  thru Lines  of  four  facing  In 

4.  Right  and  left  thru 

Center  four  California  twirl Double  pass  thru 

Exercise  2 

Start  these  commands  from  facing  lines  of  four  with  the 
couples  in  conventional  position. 

Command  Resultant  Formation 

(Conventional  Couple  Position) 

1.  Star  thru   Eight  chain  thru 

2.  Half  square  thru, 

four  couples  California  twirl Eight  chain  thru 

3.  Half  square  thru;  couples  in  middle 

Half  square  thru;  all  California  twirl     .      Square  formation 

Exercise  3 

The  following  are  not  separate  commands  but  two  series  of 
commands  each  series  starting  in  home  position. 

Command  Resultant  Formation 

(Conventional  Couple  Position) 

1   a.  Heads  half  square  thru Eight  chain  thru 

b.  Right  and  left  thru 

With  the  outside  two Eight  chain  thru 
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c.  Inside  arch; 

Outside  duck  to  middle Double  pass  thru 

d.  Half  square  thru  California  twirl Square  formation 

e.  Same  four  cross  trail  thru 

"U"  turn  back Home  position 

Command  Resultant  Formation 

(Conventional  Couple  Position) 
2  a.  Heads  out  to  the  right  and  circle, 

Head  gents  break  to  a  line Facing  lines  of  four 

b.  Star  thru  with  the  opposite  2   Eight  chain  thru 

c.  Two  ladies  chain Eight  chain  thru 

d.  Center  four  California  twirl Double  pass  thru 

e.  Double  pass  thru. 

First  couple  left,  next  right        .  Promenade  wheel  arounds 

f.  Square  thru  three-quarters 
with  the  ones  you  meet 

Pull  them  by  you're  facing  out     Lines  of  four  facing  Out 
g.  Forward  out  and  back. 

Now  bend  the  line Lines  of  four  facing  In 

Exercise  4 

This  is  a  series  of  commands  starting  in  eight  chain  thru 
formation  with  the  couples  in  conventional  position. 

Command  Resultant  Formation 

(Conventional  Couple  Position) 
1   a.   Inside  arch,  outside  dive  thru Double  pass  thru 

b.  Pass  thru,  right  and  left  thru 

With  the  outside  two Eight  chain  thru 

c.  Half  square  thru,  Pull  'em  by .  .  ,    Lines  of  four  facing  Out 

d.  Forward  out  and  back  in  time, 

Then  bend  the  line Lines  of  four  facing  In 

REMEMBER:   Half  square  thru. 
Full  square  thru, 
Star  thru,  and 
Two  ladies  chain 

can  be  called  from  the  following  formations  when  the  couples 
are  in  conventional  positions: 
1.  Facing  lines  of  four. 
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2.  Eight  chain  thru. 

3.  Double  pass  thru,  (the  center  two  couples  only) 

4.  Square,  (by  working  either  the  head  or  side  couples) 

The  examples  of  calls  and  series  of  calls  gives  in  the  exercises 
are  typical  of  the  results  produced  by  this  type  of  command. 
The  possible  combinations  are  unlimited.  Devote  some  time  to 
experimenting  with  these  commands.  Combine  and  recombine 
them;  mix  them  with  the  set  of  commands  presented  in  Lesson 
I.  Keep  track  of  the  moving  dancers  mentally  if  you  can;  or 
use  pawns  or  draw  symbols  to  "see"  the  results  of  each  com- 
mand from  various  starting  formations.  Vary  the  order  in 
which  you  use  each  command.  From  any  starting  position,  see 
how  many  commands  you  might  call  that  would  be  appropriate. 
Avoid  memorizing  routines  and  dependence  upon  memorized 
routes  you  already  know. 

You  are  learning  to  move  dancers  without  any  predetermined 
plan.  This  ability  need  be  learned  only  ONCE.  Keeping  the 
dancers  moving  is,  by  far,  the  most  difficult  part  of  VISUAL 
calling.    Resolving  the  square  is  simple. 

HOME  STUDY  LESSON  II-B 

PURPOSE:  To  learn  to  return  John  and  Mary  to  their  origi- 
nal partners  and  then  to  resolve  the  square  as  in 
Lesson  I  or  Method  3-A. 

When  the  calls  are  limited  to  actions  that  keep  all  four 
men  with  their  original  partners,  it  is  sufficient  to  know  two 
KEY  people,  John  and  Mary,  to  resolve  the  square.  However, 
when  the  calls  are  not  so  restricted,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
know  four  KEY  people— John  and  his  original  partner;  and 
Mary,  his  corner  girl,  and  her  original  partner— to  successfully 
resolve  the  square. 

While  the  square  (or  squares)  are  forming  a  caller  must  pick 
out  at  least  one  set  of  KEY  people— John  and  Mary  and  THEIR 
PARTNERS.  When  the  dancers  are  well  known  to  the  caller 
it  is  easy  to  use  a  John  and  Mary  who  are  dancing  with  their 
REGULAR  PARTNERS;  then  he  must  remember  only  two 
dancers  since  he  already  knows  their  partners. 

Callers  differ  in  their  methods  of  remembering  these  KEY 
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individuals.  Some  pick  out  dancers  they  know,  as  we  mentioned 
above;  others  concentrate  on  some  outstanding  characteristic 
such  as  color  of  hair,  baldness,  size  or  body  build;  others  depend 
upon  color  of  dress,  matching  outfits,  etc.;  most,  probably,  use 
a  combination  of  all  these  ways  of  cueing  for  ready  recognition. 
The  essential  thing  is:  The  caller  must  remember  his  KEY 
people! 

The  chapter  on  "Basic  Concepts"  lists  eight  possible  partner 
combinations  when  all  four  men  have  a  lady  for  a  partner.  It 
is  also  shown,  in  the  same  chapter,  that,  when  one  man  has  his 
original  partner,  the  opposite  man  will  also  have  his  original 
partner,  since  opposite  dancers  are  mirror  images  of  each  other. 
Furthermore,  if  John  (any  man)  has  his  partner,  Mary  will  have 
either  her  partner  or  her  opposite  man.  (It  can't  be  any  other 
^vay).  The  commands  included  for  practice  in  Lesson  II-A  in- 
clude chaining  two  or  four  ladies;  these  are  convenient  ways  of 
changing  the  ladies  the  men  have  for  partners. 

In  Lesson  II-B  we  change  partners  freely  and  then  by  a 
simple  method  return  everyone  to  their  original  partner.  From 
this  point  the  square  can  be  directed  into  facing  lines  of  four 
and  resolved  by  Methods  1  or  2,  as  in  Lesson  I-B. 

After  moving  the  square  through  any  series  of  commands  as 
suggested  in  Lesson  II-A,  work  the  square  into  eight  chain  thru 
formation  with  the  ladies  on  the  right  of  the  men.  There  are 
a  number  of  ways  of  doing  this.  For  example;  when  the  ladies 
are  on  the  right  in  facing  lines  of  four,  a  star  thru  will  put 
everyone  in  eight  chain  thru  formation. 

John  may  or  may  not  have  his  partner.  If  John  does  not 
have  his  partner  the  caller  should  observe  JUST  John  and  his 
partner  while  keeping  the  set  moving  but  without  getting  them 
out  of  eight  chain  thru  or  double  pass  thru  formations.  The 
commands  which  accomplish  this  are: 

1.  Two  ladies  chain. 

2.  Dive  thru. 

Right  and  left  thru. 

3.  Dive  thru,  pass  thru, 
Right  and  left  thru 
With  the  outside  two. 

4.  Center  four  pass  thru  or  Calif,  twirl. 
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.  A  series  of  these  calls  will  place  John  with  his  original  part- 
ner. When  John  has  his  original  partner,  check  to  see  if  they 
are  one  of  the  inside  couples  facing  out.  If  they  are,  leave  them 
there.  If  they  are  not,  a  "Right  and  left  thru"  will  put  them 
there. 

John  and  his  opposite  are  mirror  images.  All  four  Heads 
(John  is  No.  1  man)  will  be  back  to  back  facing  out  in  eight 
chain  thru  formation.  Mary  and  the  other  three  Side  members 
will  be  the  outside  couples  facing  in.  (It  can't  be  any  other 
way.) 

Now  have  the  "Inside  arch,  outside  duck  to  the  middle, 
circle  one  full  turn  and  then  no  more."  (This  is  an  observing 
movement.)  At  this  time  check  on  Mary  who  is  now,  with  all 
the  Side  members  in  the  center  of  the  formation.  She  will  have 
her  original  partner  or  will  be  facing  him.  If  she  does  not 
have  her  partner  a  "Two  ladies  in  the  center  chain"  will  put  her 
with  him.  All  four  men  now  have  their  original  partners  on 
their  right  in  double  pass  thru  position. 

Activate  the  whole  set  with: 

Forward  eight  and  back, 

Double  pass  thru. 

First  couple  left. 

The  next  one  right, 

Do  a  right  and  left  thru 

With  the  first  in  sight. 
The  set  is  now  in  facing  lines  of  four  with  original  partners 
in  conventional  position.     This  is  the  correct  position  for  re- 
solving the  square  by  Method  1  or  2. 

METHOD  3 

This  is  a  method  for  returning  all  four  men  to  their  original 
partners  regardless  of  the  commands  previously  used.  It  in- 
volves returning  all  four  couples  to  original  partners  in  double 
pass  thru  formation  and  then  into  facing  lines  with  the  same 
partners.    Follow  these  steps: 

1 .  Determine  and  remember  John  and  Mary  and    their 
partners. 

2.  When  you  wish  to  resolve  the  square,  get  the  dancers  into 
eight  chain  thru  and  double  pass  thru  formations. 
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3.  Keep  the  dancers  in  these  formations  while  returning 
John  to  his  original  partner  as  one  of  the  inside  couples 
facing  out. 

4.  Have  the  "inside  arch,  and  outside  duck  to  the  middle." 
Use  observing  movements;  return  Mary  to  her  original 
partner.  (One  of  the  outside  couples  facing  in.) 

5.  Activate  the  whole  square  and  return  them  to  facing  lines 
of  four  with  "Double  pass  thru,  first  couple  left,  next  one 
right." 

6.  Choose  Method  1  or  2,  as  appropriate,  to  return  the  set 
to  home  position. 

METHOD  3-A 

If  the  caller  does  not  wish  to  resolve  the  square  from  facing 
lines,  it  is  simple  to  resolve  the  square  without  getting  the 
dancers  out  of  eight  chain  thru  and  double  pass  thru  forma- 
tions.   Follow  this  procedure: 

1.  When  John  and  Mary  BOTH  have  their  original  part- 
ners, maneuver  John  and  Mary  with  their  partners  into 
FACING  couples  in  eight  chain  thru  formation. 

2.  Be  sure  that  John  is  in  the  OUTSIDE  couple  (facing  in). 

3.  Have  two  ladies  chain, 
Square  thru  three-quarters. 
That's  the  corner,  left  allemande. 

There  are  many  ways  to  resolve  the  square.  The  methods  so 
far  presented  are  fundamental  procedures.  Later  methods  will 
give  the  caller  the  variety  necessary  to  add  interest  to  his  calling. 

WORKSHOP  SESSION  11 

PRELIMINARY  STUDY:     Home  Study  Lesson  II-A  and  B 

and  the  chapter  on  Position. 

PURPOSE:     To  review  Lesson  I  and  Methods  1  and  2  for  re- 
solving the  square. 

To  practice  calling,  appropriately,  figures  of  in- 
creasing difficulty  (keeping  ladies  on  the  right  of 
ANY  man). 

To  use  FOUR  KEY  people  to  resolve  the  square 
(Method  3  and  3-A). 
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Start  this  session  with  a  brief  review  of  Lesson  I.  Let  each 
caller  have  a  turn  to  direct  the  square.  To  save  time,  limit  the 
commands  to  those  listed  in  Lesson  L  Resolve  the  square  by 
Methods  1  or  2.  This  is  review;  restrict  the  number  of  com- 
mands each  caller  may  use  before  starting  to  resolve  the  square 
(10  is  probably  a  reasonable  limit). 

Exercise   1.  --. 

Let  each  caller  have  an  opportunity  to  move  the  square 
using  the  suggested  calls  from  Lesson  H-A.  Note  the  formations 
produced  by  the  action  of  these  commands.  Learn  to  anticipate 
the  end  formation  of  these  commands  when  started  from  various 
formations.  (Example:  star  thru  from  eight  chain  thru  forma- 
tion or  from  facing  lines  of  four.)  Note  that  the  suggested  com- 
mands (Lesson  II- A)  will  keep  the  couples  in  conventional 
positions  (all  ladies  on  the  right  of  the  men).  It  is  not  necessary 
to  resolve  the  square  during  this  practice  exercise. 

Exercise  2. 

Set  up  a  square;  select  a  John  and  Mary  and  their  PART- 
NERS, and  choose  one  caller  to  demonstrate. 

Starting  from  home  position,  the  following  suggestions  may 
be  used  to  get  the  set  into  eight  chain  thru  formation. 

1.  Side  ladies  chain. 

Heads  one  half  square  thru.     Stop. 

2.  Side  ladies  chain  to  the  right 
Heads  half  square  thru.     Stop. 

3.  Head  ladies  chain, 

X       Sides  full  square  thru, 

Two  ladies  chain  with  the  outside  two, 
Right  and  left  thru.    Stop. 

4.  Sides  right  and  left  thru. 
Heads  one  half  square  thru, 
Right  and  left  thru.     Stop. 

Apply  Method  3  to  return  all  four  ladies  to  their  original 
partners  WITHOUT  taking  the  set  out  of  eight  chain  thru  or 
double  pass  thru  formations. 

The  square  can  be  resolved  by  working  the  set  into  facing 
lines  of  four  (still  retaining  partners)  and  applying  Method  1 
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or  2.    An  alternate  method,  3A,  will  resolve  the  square  without 
the  necessity  of  returning  the  set  to  facing  lines  of  four. 

Within  the  limits  of  time  available,  let  each  member  prac- 
tice applying  these  techniques.  Each  caller  is  to  get  the  square 
into  eight  chain  thru  formation.  Do  not  spend  too  long  mixing 
up  the  set.  A  few  movements  may  mix  it  up  as  thoroughly  as 
many.  Remember:  The  caller  who  is  actually  moving  the 
square  is  under  pressure  and  may  be  slow  to  see  the  possibilities. 
Be  patient.  Don't  hurry.  Don't  embarrass  anyone.  Everyone 
will  be  learning  each  time  the  process  is  repeated. 

Follow  these  steps: 

1.  Select   and   REMEMBER  John   and   Mary   and   their 
PARTNERS. 

2.  Mix  the  square  with  appropriate  commands. 

3.  Work  the  set  in  eight  chain  thru  and  double  pass  thru 
formations. 

4.  Get  John  with  his  original  partner. 
Get  Mary  with  her  original  partner, 

while  still  in  eight  chain  thru  or  double  pass  thru  for- 
mations. 

5a.  Resolve  the  square  with  Method  3-A. 

or 

5b.  Form  facing  lines  with  original  partners. 

6.     Is  John  next  to  Mary? 

Yes— Left  allemande  (Method  1) 

No— Cross  trail  to  a  left  allemande  (Method  2). 

Learning  to  give  appropriate  commands  while  keeping  the 
dancers  moving  is  the  hardest  part  of  VISUAL  calling.  A 
practice  square,  willing  to  let  you  learn  while  calling  to  them, 
will  hasten  your  progress.  Better  still,  teach  a  group  of  be- 
ginners. Be  certain  you  have  the  system  well  in  hand  and  will 
not  get  confused  before  trying  it  with  your  regular  dancers. 

Agree  upon  a  time  and  place  for  your  next  workshop  session. 
Study  Lesson  III-A  and  B  before  the  next  meeting. 

HOME  STUDY  LESSON  III-A 

PURPOSE:     To  learn  to  move  dancers  with  any  commands 
(except  "specials")  in  any  appropriate  order. 
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Our  goal  is  to  move  dancers  freely  and  smoothly  without  a 
pre-determined  plan,  until  we  are  ready  to  resolve  the  square. 
To  do  this  with  unrestricted  use  of  any  command  is  a  long- 
range  goal.  This  involves  acquiring  a  mental  vision,  or  a  defi- 
nite knowledge,  of  the  position  of  the  dancers  at  the  completion 
of  many  commands.  Actually  this  mental  picture,  or  this  defi- 
nite knowledge,  must  precede  the  completion  of  the  action  of 
the  command.  Good  timing  and  smooth  dancing  require  the 
caller  to  start  a  new  command  before  the  action  of  the  preceding 
one  is  finished.  From  a  practical  standpoint,  the  caller  will  find 
it  easier  and  more  practical  to  start  with  a  limited  number  of 
commands  and  gradually  add  more. 

This  is  a  skill  that  requires  practice.  Practice  squares,  un- 
less they  are  genuine  beginners,  tire  rapidly  with  repetition  of 
the  simple  commands.  Here  is  where  a  tape  recorder  can  be 
useful.  Practice  with  the  calls  suggested  in  Lessons  I  and  II 
until  you  can  handle  them  appropriately  with  reasonably  good 
timing  and  accuracy.  Play  them  back.  Can  you  dance  smoothly 
to  your  calling? 

Experienced  callers  already  know  some  or  many  interesting 
figures,  or  "breaks,"  involving  a  series  of  commands.  If  the 
position  of  the  dancers  at  the  beginning  of  a  figure  is  known,  it 
can  be  fitted  in  whenever  it  can  appropriately  be  started.  The 
position  of  the  dancers  at  the  completion  of  the  figure  would 
also  have  to  be  known  to  continue  with  another  appropriate 
command. 

Good  figures,  good  patterns  make  interesting  dancing.  By 
using  the  VISUAL  Method,  a  resourceful  caller  has  unlimited 
possibilities  of  creating  a  varied  program.  He  can  be  free  to 
change  the  set  up,  interrupt  the  figure,  or  insert  a  change  in  a 
routine  at  will.  He  can  create  new  patterns  and  revise  old 
figures.  When  he  wants  to  return  the  set  to  home  position,  he 
can  choose  from  among  the  methods  of  resolving  the  square 
presented  in  this  book. 

Remember:  Once  you  have  selected  John  and  Mary  you  can 
disregard  them  until  you  are  ready  to  resolve  the  square.  Until 
that  time  the  VISUAL  Method  does  NOT  require  watching  any 
particular  dancer  or  dancers.  Provided  you  have  ANY  man  or 
ANY  lady  in  the  right  position  to  execute  a  movement  their 
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home  position  identity  may  be  ignored.  You  do  NOT  have  to 
return  any  specific  dancer  to  a  particular  spot  in  the  set  (No.  1 
lady  to  her  No.  1  home  position,  for  example).  You  CAN  call 
commands  or  figures  at  will,  provided  only  that  they  are  ap- 
propriate. Not  until  you  are  ready  to  "wrap  up"  the  action  do 
you  need  to  think  again  about  John  and  Mary.  With  them  for 
KEYS,  a  few  moves  will  resolve  the  square. 

The  role  of  "Position"  in  calling  appropriate  commands  is 
sufficiently  important  to  justify  a  separate  chapter  on  the  sub- 
ject. Consider  the  first  two  sections  of  the  chapter  on  "Position" 
as  a  part  of  this  lesson.  Study  particularly,  the  portion  on 
"Observing  Tactics." 

HOME  STUDY  LESSON  III-B 
PURPOSE:     To  learn  other  methods  of  resolving  the  square. 

This  lesson  will  present  two  new  methods  for  resolving  the 
square.     A  thorough  understanding  of  and  an  ability  to  apply 
Methods  1  and  2  (Lesson  I-B)  must  precede  study  of  this  lesson. 
Resolving  the  square  by  any  of  these  Methods  is  a  simple 
step-by-step  procedure. 
Select  John  and  Mary. 
Remember  them  and  their  partners. 
When  you  are  ready  to  resolve  the  square: 
Take  your  time. 
Keep  your  dancers  moving. 
Use  observing  maneuvers,  if  necessary. 
KNOW  the  method  you  intend  to  use. 
Do  each  step,  one  at  a  time. 
Each  of  these  two  new  methods  of  resolving  the  square  are 
complete  and  separate.      Do   not   confuse   them.      Learn   one 
thoroughly  before  attempting  to  learn  the  other.    Both  of  these 
methods  work  out  of  facing  lines  of  four.     It  is  assumed  that 
the  caller  has  acquired  an  ability  to  get  the  square  into  this  for- 
mation and  to  keep  it  moving  with  variations  of  this  formation 
while  he  allows  himself  the  time  necessary  to  observe  John  and 
Mary  and  their  partners. 

When  all  four  men  have  girls  on  their  right  for  partners  and 
the  set  is  in  facing  lines  of  four,  we  have  several  choices  for 
resolving  the  square.    It  has  already  been  demonstrated  that: 
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1.  If  John  has  his  partner;  his  opposite  also  has  his  partner. 

2.  Mary  is  with  her  partner,  or  her  opposite, 
(It  can't  be  any  other  way!) 

If  Mary  has  her  PARTNER,  the  square  can  be  resolved 
by  using  METHOD  1  or  2  (Lesson  I-B). 

METHOD  4-A     (Line  2  above) 

If  Mary  has  her  OPPOSITE,  continue  to  work  in  facing 
lines,  with  girls  on  the  men's  right,  and  get  Mary  on  the  right 
hand  end  of  one  line.  (If  she  isn't  there,  this  can  be  accom- 
plished by  "bend  the  line.")     If  the  call  is: 

Just  the  END  TWO  ladies  "Diagonally  chain," 
Mary  (and  everyone  else)  is  with  their  original  partner.   Again, 
the  square  can  be  resolved  by  using  Method  1  or  2. 

Some  callers  do  not  use  "two  ladies  chain  diagonally."  A 
variation  of  Method  4-A  which  accomplishes  the  same  results, 
can  be  substituted. 

METHOD  4-B 

As  in  Method  4-A,  form  facing  lines  of  four  with  ladies  on 
the  men's  right.  Mary  is  with  her  opposite  man  as  the  right 
hand  couple  at  the  end  of  one  line.  John  with  his  original 
partner  will  be  the  left  hand  couple  in  one  of  the  lines.  Pro- 
ceed with  these  steps: 

i.  All  four  couples  half  sashay. 

2.  Just  the  center  fom^  forward  and  back, 

3.  Same  two  ladies  chain,  and  turn  that  Jane, 

4.  Back  out,  make  lines  of  four. 

5.  Forward  eight  and  back  like  that. 

6.  Pass  thru,  "U"  turn  back. 

Line  3  is  the  equivalent  of  the  end's  diagonal  chain  in  4-A. 
Mary  is  chaining  with  her  opposite  lady  and  will  be  on  her 
original  partner's  left.  Line  6  suggests  one  way  of  getting  all 
four  couples  back  into  conventional  positions  ready  to  continue 
with  Method  1  or  2. 

Other  directions  could  be  used  to  return  the  couples  to  con- 
ventional position.     Line  6  above  could  be  changed  to: 

Right  to  the  opposite  and  box  the  gnat, 
Right  and  left  thru  the  other  way  back. 
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From  this  point,  Method  1  or  2  could  be  used. 

METHOD  5 

This  is  another  method  for  resolving  the  square  out  of  fac- 
ing lines  when  all  men  have  ladies  on  their  right  and  John  has 
his  original  partner  and  Mary  does  not.  (Assume  No.  1  man  is 
John,  then  No.  4  lady  is  Mary.) 

Place  John  and  his  partner  on  the  right  hand  end  of  one  line. 
Since  Mary  does  not  have  her  partner  she  must  have  her  op- 
posite, No.  2  man,  (It  can't  be  any  other  way!)  and  they  are  the 
left  hand  couple  in  one  of  the  lines. 

1 .  If  John  is  facing  Mary,  let: 
*Two  ladies  right  hand  star  across, 

That's  the  corner,  left  allemande. 

Right  to  your  own  for  a  right  and  left  grand. 

The  square  is  resolved. 

2.  If  John  is  not  facing  Mary,  let: 

All  eight  pass  thru,  and  bend  the  line. 
*Two  ladies  right  hand  star  across. 
That's  the  corner,  left  allemande. 

*For  those  who  do  not  insist  that  a  courtesy  turn  must  follow 
a  "ladies  chain,"  we  could  substitute  at  the*; 

Two  ladies  chain,  that's  the  corner,  left  allemande. 

Here  is  an  explanation  of  why  this  particular  method  of 
getting  the  corner  always  works: 

1.  Whenever  the  square  does  a  left  allemande  this  MUST 
be  done  with  men  IN  sequence  to  be  able  to  return  home 
correctly. 

2.  This  method  only  works  when  John  HAS  his  partner  and 
Mary  DOES  NOT  HAVE  her  partner. 

3.  When  John  has  his  partner  and  he  is  No.  1  man  and  we 
know  that  Mary  does  not  have  her  partner  we  KNOW  that 
Mary  is  with  No.  2  MAN  (It  can't  be  any  other  way.) 

4.  If  John  is  placed  in  the  right  hand  couple  of  either  line 
in  facing  lines  of  four,  John  automatically  is  FACING  Prome- 
nade Direction.  If  we  "pass  thru  and  bend  the  line"  John  will 
be  MOVING  in  PROMENADE  direction,   that  means   that 
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WHENEVER  JOHN  meets  or  faces  Mary  he  will  also  be  meet- 
ing or  facing  No.  2  Man  and  the  square  will  automatically 
BE  IN  SEQUENCE.  IN  ADDITION  all  four  men  will  be 
FACING  THEIR  ORIGINAL  CORNER.  (It  can't  be  any 
other  way.)  Take  your  parvus  and  try  moving  thru  movements 
of  this  type! 

5.  If  we  have  two  ladies  star  across,  or  two  ladies  chain 
every  man  will  be  meeting  his  corner  w4th  a  left  hand  and  the 
caller  can  do  whatever  he  wishes  to  resolve  the  square,  because 
he  knows  he  has  everyone  with  their  corner  girl  IN  SEQUENCE. 

NOTE.  Method  5  can  also  be  done  when  Mary  has  her  partner;  John  has  op- 
posite lady.     Check  your  pawns!  and  see  how,  if  you  wish. 

WORKSHOP  LESSONS  III  and  IV 

The  pattern  and  procedures  of  your  workshop  group  is  well 
enough  established  that  a  few  general  directions  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  make  each  meeting  function  properly. 

1.  Review  the  preceding  lesson  by  having  each  caller  take 
one  brief  turn.  Start  resolving  the  square  after  not  more 
than  ten  commands. 

2.  Never  learn  another  method  of  resolving  the  square  lui- 
til  you,  personally,  are  absolutely  sure  that  you  under- 
stand the  preceding  ones.  If  part  of  the  group  wishes  to 
try  a  new  method,  but  you  would  rather  continue  with 
the  old,  by  all  means,  do  so. 

3.  Practice  moving  the  dancers  by  using  what  you  have 
learned  in  studying  the  chapter  on  'Tosition."  There  is 
actually  no  need  for  learning  at  this  time  other  methods 
of  resolving  the  square  and  some  callers  may  wish  to  con- 
centrate on  moving  the  dancers,  and  using  the  resolving 
methods  in  Lessons  I  and  II.  After  the  callers  have 
learned  the  resolving  methods  in  Lesson  III  it  may  very 
well  be  that  tlie  time  of  the  group  will  be  well  spent  in 
not  going  into  other  methods  of  resolving,  but  rather  in 
perfecting  and  expanding  what  has  already  been  learned. 

Many  callers  will  find  that  a  limited  study  of  the  P.S.P.  Rules 
method  after  Lesson  III  will  give  easy  additional  variety.  Here 
are  some  suggestions: 
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1 .  Learn  other  ways  of  getting  the  corner  when  John  is  next 
to  Mary,  or  when  John  is  not  next  to  Mary  (In  or  Out  of 
SEQUENCE) 

2.  Learn  enough  theory  that  you  know  what  to  do  when  all 
four  men  have  the  corner  girl  IN  or  OUT  of  SE- 
QUENCE.   (See  section  page  138  corner  girl) 

Another  general  suggestion  would  be,  that  moving  the 
dancers  smoothly  and  interestingly  is  much  more  important  in 
calling  a  good  dance  than  learning  more  ways  of  resolving  the 
square.  Studying  position  and  its  bearing  on  Appropriate  com- 
mands will  really  yield  dividends.  PROGRESS  WITH  THE 
ADDITIONAL  WORKSHOP  AND  HOME  STUDY  LESSON 
IV  ONLY  AFTER  A  GREAT  DEAL  OF  WORK  ON  THE 
FIRST  THREE  LESSONS  AND  LEARNING  TO  MOVE 
DANCERS. 

HOME  STUDY  LESSON  IV-A 

PURPOSE:  To  gain  further  practice  in  moving  dancers  with 
particular  attention  to  handling  couples  when  the 
ladies  are  in  half-sashayed  position  with  the  men. 

The  most  common  difficulty  encountered  by  callers  while 
enjoying  the  freedom  of  the  VISUAL  Method  is  to  call  a  "right 
and  left  thru"  when  the  couples  are  in  a  half -sashayed  position 
(girls  on  the  men's  left  side).  The  caller  needs  to  realize  that 
certain,  specific  movements  will  result  in  the  half-sashayed  posi- 
tion and  then  be  prepared  to  take  appropriate  action.  The 
chapter  on  "Position"  presents  this  problem  and  suggests  sev- 
eral methods  of  meeting  it.  Study  this  entire  chapter  very  care- 
fully at  this  time. 

Actually,  anticipating  the  possibility  that  the  couples  will  be 
out  of  the  conventional  position  will  help  the  caller  to  avoid 
this  error.  Experience  and  practice  in  observing  the  dancers 
will  develop  the  ability  to  "see"  what  is  going  to  happen.  While 
you  are  acquiring  experience,  knowing  what  to  look  for  will  help 
in  meeting  and  solving  this  problem.  The  chapter  on  "Posi- 
tion" tells  you  what  you  need  to  look  for  in  this  regard. 

And  again,  remember,  this  need  only  be  learned  once! 
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HOME  STUDY  LESSON  IV-B 

PURPOSE:  To  learn  Method  6-A  and  B  for  resolving  the 
square.  It  is  probably  quicker  to  resolve  the 
square  in  eight  chain  thru  formation,  or  in  a  com- 
bination of  eight  chain  thru  and  double  pass  thru 
formations  than  from  any  other  formation  except 
a  square.  (Review  Method  3— Lesson  II-B  which 
also  works  from  these  formations.)  Method  7— to 
learn  to  resolve  a  square  out  of  a  promenade. 

METHOD  6-A 

Method  6-A  offers  another  means  of  resolving  the  square 
from  these  formations.  Start  by  getting  the  dancers  into  an  eight 
chain  thru  formation  with  the  couples  in  conventional  positions. 
The  usual  "inside  arch,  outside  dive  thru,  pass  thru,  etc."  calls 
keep  the  dancers  moving  in  this  position.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  "chain  two  ladies"  or  "California  twirl"  and  "chain  two  la- 
dies" to  get  John  with  his  original  partner  in  this  formation. 
If  John  and  his  original  partner  are  an  outside  couple,  leave 
them  there.  If  they  are  not,  a  "right  and  left  thru"  will  put 
them  there. 

Mary  is  now  a  part  of  one  of  the  center  couples.  Let  the 
center  four  "California  twirl"  and  do  some  observing  maneuvers 
while  you  check  on  Mary.  You  want  to  get  Mary  and  her  op- 
posite man  as  the  couple  in  front  of  John  and  his  partner  in  a 
double  pass  thru  position. 

The  center  four  can  maneuver  while  you  observe  and  John 
remains  inactive  with  calls  such  as: 

1.  Right  and  left  thru;  or  circle  just  half  way  round. 

2.  Do-sa-do  all  the  way  around  to  an  ocean  wave,  etc. 

3.  Join  hands,  circle  up  four,  just  one  full  turn  and  then 
no  more. 

4.  Square  thru  three-quarter  and  courtesy  turn  that  Sue. 

If  Mary  is  with  her  partner  in  the  middle  a  "two  ladies 
chain"  will  put  her  with  her  opposite.  If  she  is  not  standing 
in  fiont  of  John  and  his  partner  a  "right  and  left  thru"  or 
"circle  half"  will  put  her  there. 

Now  the  center  four  can  "square  thru  three  quarters"  to  a 
"left  allemande"  to  resolve  the  square. 
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METHOD  6-B 

If  instead  of  having  Mary  and  her  opposite  standing  as  the 
couple  in  front  of  John  and  his  partner  in  double  pass  thru  po- 
sition, as  in  Method  6-A,  they  are  the  couple  who  are  NOT  in 
front  of  John  and  his  partner,  the  center  four  can  "pass  thru" 
to  a  "left  allemande."    This  is  Method  6-B. 

It  is  very  important  to  remember  that  learning  alternate 
methods  of  resolving  the  square  is  only  practical  when  the 
caller  has  mastered  each  method  previously  described  so  as  not 
to  become  confused  between  one  and  another.  It  is  definitely 
NOT  necessary  to  learn  more  than  two  methods  and  still  give 
the  dancers  a  good  deal  of  variety  by  using  "some  suggested 
methods  of  resolving  the  square"  presented  in  P.S.P.  Method 
Chapter. 

METHOD  7 

This  is  another  method  of  resolving  the  square.  It  is 
slightly  different  and  is  a  useful  variation  for  those  callers  who 
find  a  variety  of  methods  easy  to  remember. 

Anytime  that  we  have  the  couples  in  promenade  formation 
with  the  girls  on  the  men's  right  side,  it  is  always  possible  to 
get  John  with  his  partner  by  having  the  men  or  the  girls  roll 
back  one  or  two  persons,  promenade  and  don't  slow  down. 
This  requires  practice  in  observing  the  dancers  so  as  to  see  which 
command  will  get  John  with  his  partner.  Here  are  the  possible 
combinations  that  result  from  getting  John  with  his  partner 
in  promenade  formation: 

1 .  Mary  will  either  have  her  partner  or  her  opposite. 

2.  If  Mary  does  have  her  partner  then  having  the  Head 
or  Side  couples  wheel  around  will  make  Method  1  or 
Method  2  applicable. 

3.  If  Mary  does  not  have  her  partner  then  have  the  Head 
or  Side  couples  wheel  around  and  use  Method  5  for  re- 
solving the  square. 

There  are  many  other  systems  of  working  with  John  and 
Mary  and  their  partners  to  resolve  the  square,  but  these  are 
some  of  the  simpler  ones  and  should  suffice.  The  individual 
caller  can  always  work  out  others  to  suit  his  own  taste. 
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The  obvious  weakness  ol:  the  VISUAL  Method  is  expressed 
in  the  question,  "What  if  the  KEY  squares  break  down?" 

If  you  regularly  call  for  a  group  of  dancers,  it  is  easy  to  keep 
track  of  the  KEY  people  in  more  than  one  square.  Knowing 
the  dancers,  you  observe  squares  of  more  experienced  dancers 
and  pick  "Johns"  and  "Marys"  who  are  dancing  with  their 
regular  partners  or  other  partners  whom  you  know. 

If  you  are  calling  to  a  group  with  which  you  are  not  ac- 
quainted, it  may  be  wise  to  call  a  singing  call  first,  in  each  tip, 
and  note  the  squares  who  seem  to  be  most  confident.  Pick 
KEY  people  from  these  squares.  Make  a  written  note,  if  neces- 
sary, of  some  identifying  characteristics  of  the  KEY  people 
chosen.  It  probably  will  not  be  needed,  but  a  single  glance  can 
bolster  a  weak  memory. 

The  important  rule  with  VISUAL  calling  is  never  panic; 
if  the  Key  squares  break  down  keep  the  dancers  moving.  The 
caller  hasn't  "goofed"  until  he  gives  an  inappropriate  command 
or  until  he  is  unable  to  resolve  the  square.  Losing  your  squares 
will  not  be  a  common  occurrence.  With  VISUAL  calling,  the 
caller  adjusts  his  calls  to  the  ability  of  his  group  and  achieves 
variety  and  interest  with  commands  the  group  can  execute.  The 
test  of  his  skill  lies  in  how  many  dancers  keep  dancing,  not  in 
how  few  can  do  what  he  calls. 

This  is  one  way  to  straighten  out  your  squares  when  you  are 
lost.  Move  the  squares  into  facing  lines  and  chain  ladies  (this 
may  require  a  diagonal  end  chain)  until  a  pair  of  facing  couples 
or  two  couples  in  the  same  line  appear  to  have  original  part- 
ners. (In  a  group  you  know,  match  known  couples;  in  a  group 
you  do  not  know,  match  outfits  if  possible).  In  either  of  these 
two  positions,  one  couple  will  be  a  Head  couple,  one  a  Side. 
Try  an  experimental  "Cross  trail  thru.  Left  allemande."  (No 
need  to  add  "that's  your  corner.")  The  reaction  of  the  dancers 
will  let  you  know  if  they  have  their  corners.  If  they  do  not;  let 
the  square  "Right  and  left  grand"  and  "Promenade."  The  men 
are  out  of  sequence.  If  the  "Heads  wheel  around"  they  now 
can  "Cross  Trail"  and  that  will  be  the  corner. 

Take  your  pawns  and  work  out  other  w^ays  of  letting  your 
dancers  tell  you  when  you  are  in  doubt.  Just  remember  to 
keep  them  moving  while  you  plan. 
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Here  is  one  series  of  commands  that  works. 
In  facing  lines  of  four,  have  the: 

End  two  gents  listen  to  me, 

Go  diagonally  up  to  the  middle  and  back, 

Star  by  the  right  on  the  inside  track. 

Pick  up  your  original  corner  with  an  arm  around, 

Star  promenade;  now  inside  out,  and  outside  in, 

Turn  that  star,  put  two  ladies  in. 

The  outside  gents  pick  up  your  original  partners  with  an 
arm  around, 

Star  promenade,  don't  slow  down; 

Now  inside  out,  inside  in,  put  the  other  girls  in. 

Outside  girls  pick  up  your  partner  with  an  arm  around, 

Star  promenade,  don't  slow  down; 

Now  bend  the  line,  make  facing  lines  of  four. 

John  will  now  be  next  to  Mary.    Try  it  with  pawns  and  see. 
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POSITION 

Every  time  a  set  of  dancers  respond  to  a  call  some  action 
occurs.  Some  or  all  of  the  dancers  move  and  generally  this 
movement  results  in  a  change  in  the  shape  or  form  of  the  set. 
These  varied  groupings  or  arrangements  of  the  dancers  are 
called  FORMATIONS.  For  example:  square,  promenade,  star, 
double  pass  thru,  etc.  Every  formation  consists  of  eight  dancers, 
four  men  and  four  women.  Within  any  formation  the  relative 
positions  of  the  MEN  and  WOMEN  is  not  fixed  or  constant. 
For  example: 

Starting  in  home  position  (A  Square  Formation  with  ladies 
on  the  men's  right  side)  let  the— 

Head  Couples  lead  out  to  the  right  and  circle. 
Head  gents  break  to  make  a  line. 

This  action  changes  the  formation.  The  set  is  now  in  facing 
lines  of  four.  The  relative  position  of  the  MEN  and  WOMEN 
has  not  changed  from  what  it  was  in  home  position.  Each  man 
still  has  a  woman  on  his  right. 

Again  starting  in  home  position  direct: 
Heads  pass  thru,  separate. 
Go  round  one  to  a  line. 

Once  more  the  formation  has  changed  from  a  square  to  fac- 
ing lines  of  four.  Moreover,  the  relative  position  of  the  MEN 
and  WOMEN  has  changed.  Instead  of  couples  the  lines  now 
have  pairs  of  men  and  women  with  the  women  at  the  right  hand 
ends  of  the  lines. 

POSITION    IS   THE   RELATIVE  ARRANGEMENT   OF 
THE  MEN  AND  WOMEN  IN  A  FORMATION. 

Position,  as  used  in  the  VISUAL  and  P.S.P.  RULES  Meth- 
ods of  calling,  is  not  concerned  with  the  numerical  or  home 
position  identity  of  any  dancer. 

The  following  examples  may  help  to  clarify  the  meaning  of 
the  terms  'Tormation"  and  'Tosition."  You  may  wish  to  fol- 
low the  movement  of  the  series  with  pawns  or  symbols.  Re- 
member, Ave  are  not  interested  in  the  home  position  number 
of  any  dancer.  We  are  interested  in  the  relative  positions  of 
the  men  and  women  at  each  change  in  formation. 
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Example  1.  Circle  eight,  circle  to  the  left  around  the  track, 
Head  two  couples  up  to  the  middle  and  back- 
Same  four  move  out  to  the  right  and  circle  four 
Circle  left  and  head  gents  break  and  make  lines  of 
four. 

(New  formation,  ladies  still  on  men's  right). 
Forward  eight  and  back  in  time, 
Square  thru  with  the  opposite  two. 
Four  hands  round  and  then  no  more. 

(New  formation,  ladies  still  on  men's  right.) 
The  inside  four  square  thru. 
Count  to  four,  your  facing  out. 

(New  formation,  ladies  still  on  the  right.) 
Now  everyone  "U"  turn  back 

(New  formation,  ladies  on  the  men's  left.) 
Lady  on  the  left,  Left  allemande. 

Example  2.  Starting  in  home  position: 
Heads  cross  trail  thru 
Go  round  two,  make  lines  of  four. 

(New  formation,  two  ladies  on  the  right,  two 
men  left.) 
Again,  starting  in  home  position: 
Heads  half  square  thru 

(New  formation,  ladies  on  the  right.) 
Face  the  sides  and  split  them  too. 
Go  round  one  to  lines  of  four 

(New  formation,  ladies  on  the  men's  left.) 

Example  3.  From  home  position: 

Allemande  left  to  an  allemande  thar, 
*Go  right  and  left  and  form  a  star 
The  gents  back  up  in  an  allemande  thar. 

(New  formation,  ladies  on  men's  left.   Men  back- 
ing up,  ladies  going  forward.) 

*At  the  *  above,  you  may  substitute: 
Go  right  and  left,  go  all  the  way  around 
The  girls  back  up  in  an  allemande  thar. 

(Same  formation  as  above,  but  men  and  girls 
are  reversed.) 
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Example  4,  From  home  position: 

All  four  ladies  grand  chain  four. 
Head  two  men  with  your  corner  girls, 
Move  up  to  the  middle  and  back. 
Give  a  right  to  opposite  box  the  gnat, 
Now  right  and  left  thru  the  other  way  back, 
And  back  right  out  and  square  your  sets. 

(Same  formation,  two  pair  of  men,  two  pair  of 
ladies.) 

IMPORTANCE  OF  POSITION 

Every  caller  who  aspires  to  call  without  using  memorized 
routines  must  become  a  master  of  formation  and  position.  He 
must  know  that  every  direction  given  to  the  dancers  is  appro- 
priate. This  involves  knowing  the  formation  and  position  of 
the  dancers  at  the  start  of  any  command,  and  the  formation  and 
position  of  the  dancers  at  the  successful  completion  of  any  com- 
mand.   This  is  not  easy. 

Accuracy  in  calling  appropriate  commands  is  the  backbone 
of  the  VISUAL  Method.  It  can  be  a  permanent  substitute  for 
continuously  memorizing  new  "breaks"  for  hash  calling.  This 
accuracy  in  giving  commands  can  be  learned;  but  it  will  not  be 
learned  in  one  reading  or  without  effort  on  the  part  of  the  caller. 
It  will  take  time  and  patience.  Depending  upon  calling  ex- 
perience and  individual  ability  to  visualize  dancer  movements 
and  relationships,  it  may  take  weeks  or  months.  Once  learned, 
it  will  never  go  out  of  date,  never  grow  old,  and  never  need 
be  re-learned.  Once  learned  it  can  permanently  replace  ne^v 
memorizing  of  hash  "breaks."  Fortunately  it  may  be  learned 
gradually,  and  applied  and  practiced  as  one  learns. 

Learning  to  move  dancers  freely  is  partly  a  matter  of  under- 
standing the  theory  of  dancer  movements  and  largely  a  matter 
of  practice.  With  simple,  quick  commands  the  caller  can  men- 
tally "see"  the  action  before  it  takes  place.  With  longer  and 
more  involved  actions  he  can  develop  the  ability  to  observe  the 
dancers  and  actually  see  what  is  happening.  With  experience 
he  will  know  the  end  position  before  the  action  is  completed. 
This  is  important  since  for  smooth,  non-jerky  dancing  the  caller 
should  start  the  next  command  before  the  dancers  have  entirely 
completed  the  last. 
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OBSERVING  TACTICS  OR  DELAYING  ACTIONS 

During  the  period  a  caller  is  learning  to  control  position, 
delaying  or  observing  commands  can  help  to  keep  the  dancers 
moving  while  he  determines  a  new  appropriate  command.  It 
is  apparent  that  as  long  as  all  four  couples  remain  in  conven- 
tional position  (ladies  on  the  right  of  the  men)  it  is  easy  to  give 
an  appropriate  command.  It  is  when  men  and  ladies  are  paired 
or  when  couples  are  in  unconventional  position  (ladies  on  the 
left  of  the  men)  that  problems  arise.  There  are  certain  com- 
mands which  are  always  appropriate  whenever  two  pairs  of 
dancers  face  or  whenever  there  are  two  facing  lines  of  four. 
These  commands  will  work  regardless  of  the  position  of  the 
men  and  women  in  these  pairs  (ladies  on  the  left  or  right  of  the 
men,  two  ladies,  or  two  men). 

Facing  couples  can  always: 
Pass  thru. 

Pass  thru  "U"  turn  back. 
Square  thru. 

Cross  trail  thru  and  "U"  turn  back. 
Half  square  thru. 
Cross  trail  thru,  then  as  directed. 
Square  thru  three-quarters. 
Do-sa-do  opposite  or  all  way  to  an  ocean  wave. 
Circle  up  four  one  full  or  half  around. 

Facing  lines  of  four  always  can: 
Do  all  of  the  above. 
Center  arch.  Ends  duck  out. 
Bend  the  line. 

Center  four  pass  thru,  then  as  directed. 
Forward  up  and  back. 
Ends  pass  thru,  then  as  directed. 
Pass  thru,  bend  the  line. 

In  addition,  whenever  a  man  is  facing  a  girl  in  any  formation 
they  can: 

Box  the  gnat. 
Swat  the  flea. 
Star  thru. 
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Moreover,  whenever  the  dancers  are  in  a  square  formation, 
they  can: 

Circle  left  or  right. 
Forward  8  and  back. 

Swing  your  corner,  partner,  or  one  nearest  you  (As  ap- 
propriate.) 

For  variety,  commands  to  facing  lines  of  four  may  be  directed 
to  the  centers  only  or  the  ends  only. 

These  commands  can  be  used  as  a  very  convenient  means 
of  keeping  the  dancers  moving  while  the  caller  studies  the  posi- 
tion of  the  dancers.  These  commands  should  not  be  over- 
worked, nor  should  the  caller  become  too  dependent  upon  them. 
They  should  be  saved  to  use  when  needed  rather  than  to  bore 
the  dancers  by  using  them  too  frequently.  They  can  well  be 
used  to  help  avoid  the  most  common  error  the  caller  is  apt  to 
make— that  is  to  direct  a  "right  and  left  thru"  when  the  ladies 
are  in  an  unconventional  position  (on  the  left  of  the  men). 

UNCONVENTIONAL  TO  CONVENTIONAL  POSITION 

One  of  the  problems  the  caller  frequently  encounters  in- 
volves getting  the  couples  back  into  conventional  position  from 
an  unconventional  one.  Some  solutions  for  problems  of  this 
type  are  presented  here. 

A.  Starting  from  home  position,  if— 

Just  the  heads  pass  thru. 

Separate,  go  round  one  to  a  line, 
the  set  will  be  in  facing  lines  of  four  with  a  pair  of  ladies  on  the 
right  hand  end  of  each  line. 

From  this  new  position  there  are  several  ways  to  return  to 
set  to  conventional  partner  positions.  The  new  formations 
produced  are  indicated: 

Command  New  Formation 

1 .  Boys  star  thru  with  the  opposite  girls       Double  pass  thru 

2.  Center  four  move  up  to  the  middle  and  back. 
Give  a  right  to  the  opposite,  box  the  gnat. 

Back  out  make  lines  of  four Facing  lines  four 

3.  Just  the  ends  star  thru, 

Join  eight  hands,  make  a  ring Circle  of  eight 
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4.  Just  the  ends  pass  thru, 

Go  round  one,  make  lines  of  four Facing  lines  four 

B.  Starting  from  home  position,  if— 
1 .  Head  couples  swing  and  sway. 

While  the  Side  couples  half  sashay. 
Head  couples  pass  thru,  separate 
Go  round  two,  make  lines  of  four, 

The  set  will  be  in  facing  lines  of  four  with  a  pair  of  ladies  on 
the  left  hand  end  of  the  line. 

From  this  position  there  are  several  ways  to  return  the  set 
to  conventional  partner  positions.  The  new  formations  pro- 
duced are  indicated: 

Command  New  Formation 

1.  Boys  star  thru  with  the  opposite  girls. 

Just  the  outside  two  California  twirl       Eight  chain  thru 

2.  Just  the  ends  box  the  gnat. 

Back  out  make  lines  of  four Facing  lines  of  four 

3.  Center  four  move  up  to  the  middle  and 
back,  Pass  thru,  split  the  outside. 

Round  one  to  a  line  of  four Facing  lines  four 

4.  Just  the  ends  star  thru, 
California  twirl. 

The  other  four  forward  and  back, 
Pass  thru  and  "U"  turn  back Square  formation 

C.  Starting  from  home  position,  if— 

Heads  half  sashay  and  lead  out  to  the  right  that  way. 
Circle  and  the  ladies  break  to  a  line, 
The  set  will  be  in  facing  lines  of  four  with  two  tnen  in  the 
middle  and  a  girl  on  each  end  of  the  lines. 

From  this  position  several  ways  can  be  suggested  to  return 
the  set  to  conventional  partner  positions.  The  new  formations 
produced,  are  indicated: 

Command  New  Formation 

1 .  Forward  eight  and  back,  pass  thru. 
Two  boys  with  girls  on  the  right, 
California  twirl, 
The  other  four  "U"  turn  back Facing  lines  of  four 
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2.  Center  four  move  up  to  the  middle  and 
back,  Square  thru  all  the  way  round 
that  inside  track,  Pull  'em  by  give  a 
right  to  the  girls.  Hold  on,  the  boys 
back  up  in  a  wrong  way  thar, 

Shoot  the  star  and  swat  the  flea, 

Promenade  along  with  a  new  little  she Promenade 

3.  Half  Square  thru  pull  'em  by, 
Just  the  boys  turn  back. 
Forward  eight  and  back. 

Double  pass  thru,  the  girls  turn  back, 

Swing  that  Jane,  put  her  on  the  right, 

and  circle  eight Circle  of  eight 

4.  Forward  eight  and  back. 
Bend  the  line,  (girls  in  middle) 
Just  the  girls  forward  and  back. 
Grand  chain  diagonally  across, 
Catch  her  by  the  left  for  a  do-pas-so, 
It's  her  by  the  left,  corner  by  the  right, 
Her  by  the  left,  boys  back  up 

In  an  allemande  thar Allemande  thar 

5.  Bend  the  line, 

Just  the  girls  go  forward  and  back. 

Girls  square  thru  three-quarter 

Right,  left,  right,  pull  her  by. 

Left  to  the  boys  for  an  Allemande  Thar, 

Boys  back  up  in  a  right  hand  star Allemande  thar 

SOME  GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS 

The  following  general  suggestions  are  offered  as  a  means  to 
simplify  the  choice  of  appropriate  commands  in  certain  situa- 
tions. 

A.  When  just  two  couples  are  active  and  the  other  two  couples 
are  merely  standing  still  and  facing  in,  in  the  type  of  action 
known  as  "goal  posting,"  a  few  fundamental  rules  apply: 

1.  The  caller  need  watch  only  one  of  the  active  men. 

2.  If  this  active  man  turns  to  the  left  as  he  goes  around  one 
or  more  dancers  and  back  into  the  middle,  the  two  active 
couples  (in  the  middle)  WILL  be  in  an  appropriate  po- 
sition to  do  a  "right  and  left  thru." 


3.  If  the  active  man  turns  to  the  right  as  he  goes  around  one 
or  more  dancers  and  back  into  the  middle,  the  two  active 
couples  (in  the  middle)  WILL  NOT  be  in  an  appropriate 
position  to  do  a  "right  and  left  thru,"  since  the  ladies 
will  be  on  the  left  of  the  men. 

4.  If  the  active  man  goes  around  a  man  (right  or  left)  to 
form  a  line,  the  line  will  have  two  boys  together  and  two 
girls  together. 

5.  If  the  active  man  turns  left  around  a  girl  to  form  a  line, 
the  line  will  have  two  unconventional  couples. 

6.  If  the  active  man  turns  right  around  a  girl  to  form  a  line, 
the  line  will  have  two  conventional  couples. 

B.  Some  commands  KEEP  conventional  couples  in  a  conven- 
tional position  and  unconventional  couples  in  an  unconven- 
tional position. 

I.  When  addressed  to  a  pair  of  facing  couples: 

1.  All  square  thrus. 

2.  Cross  trail,  "U"  turn  back. 

3.  Pass  thru. 

II.  When  addressed  to  couples  in  facing  lines  of  four: 

1.  Pass  thru  and  bend  the  line. 

2.  Bend  the  line. 

3.  Cross  trail,  "U"  turn  back. 

4.  All  square  thrus. 

III.  When   addressed    to   couples   following   a   promenade 
wheel  around: 

1.  Pass  thru  and  bend  the  line. 

2.  Cross  trail,  "U"  turn  back. 

3.  All  square  thrus. 

C.  Some  commands  CHANGE  the  position  of  conventional 
couples  to  unconventional  couples  and  unconventional  cou- 
ple to  conventional  ones. 

I.  When  addressed  to  a  pair  of  facing  couples: 

1.  Box  the  gnat  or  Swat  the  flea. 

2.  Face  your  partner. 

3.  Lady  on  the  right  (or  left)  half  sashay. 

4.  Cross  trail  thru. 

5.  All  square  thrus  with  a  "U"  turn  back. 

6.  Pass  thru,  "U"  turn  back. 
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II.  When  addressed  to  couples  in  facing  lines  of  four: 

1.  Pass  thru,  "U"  turn  back. 

2.  Box  the  gnat,  or  Swat  the  flea. 

III.  When  addressed  to  couples  in  promenade  position: 
1.  Couples  back  track. 

HAND  WORK 

After  having  concentrated  on  the  actual  position  of  the  MEN 
and  WOMEN  in  various  formations,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give 
appropriate  commands,  there  is  just  one  more  requirement 
which  is  comparatively  simple,  but  does  need  consideration  and 
practice— this  is  the  matter  of  hand  work.  For  good  smooth 
comfortable  dancing,  alternate  hand  work  is  desirable,  especially 
where  the  succession  of  hand  holds  is  almost  continuous.  The 
problem  with  hand  holds  is  encountered  in  movements  that  re- 
quire a  definite  hand  such  as  "Left  allemande,  right  and  left 
thru,  etc."  Here  are  a  few  suggestions  that  will  make  it  easier 
for  the  caller  to  handle  this. 

Remember: 

1.  ANY  MANEUVER  THAT  REQUIRES  AN  EVEN 
NUMBER  OF  HAND  HOLDS  LEAVES  THE  START- 
ING HAND  FREE  FOR  THE  NEXT  MOVEMENT, 
such  as  Half  or  Full  square  thru. 

2.  ANY  MANEUVER  THAT  REQUIRES  AN  UNEVEN 
NUMBER  OF  HAND  HOLDS  LEAVES  THE  OPPO- 
SITE TO  THE  STARTING  HAND  FREE  FOR  THE 
NEXT  MOVEMENT,  such  as  Square  thru  three  quar- 
ters. 

3.  SOME  MOVEMENTS  THAT  REQUIRE  A  SPECIFIC 
HAND  MUST  BE  ANTICIPATED,  such  as: 

LEFT  HAND  -Allemande  left,  Swat  the  flea.    Left 

square  thru,  etc. 
RIGHT  H^ATZJ-Right  and  left  thru,  Box  the  gnat,  Half 

square  thru,  etc. 

If  the  caller  realizes  AFTER  he  has  given  a  command  that 
the  wrong  hand  is  going  to  be  free,  he  may  be  able  to  use  a 
"Catch  all  eight,  first  by  the  right,  back  by  the  left,"  or  use  a 
"Box  the  gnat"  or  "Swat  the  flea"  and  adjust  the  hands  as  he 
should  have  anticipated. 
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OTHER  CALLER  SKILLS 

PERSONAL  ATTRIBUTES 

A  good  caller  will  continually  keep  in  mind  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  Square  Dancing  in  general,  and  his  own  "job"  in  par- 
ticular—namely, that  everyone  of  the  dancers  shall  enjoy  the 
fun  and  relaxation  of  this  friendly  group  activity. 

The  success  of  any  dance  depends,  in  large  part,  upon  the 
caller— his  attitude  and  his  actions.  His  is  the  chief  responsi- 
bility. He  must  know  what  to  do.  High  on  his  list  of  quali- 
fications, therefore,  is  effective  leadership.  He  must  carefully 
plan  the  program  and  direct  it  with  judgment  and  skill.  (Much 
of  this  book  is  directed  toward  helping  the  caller  to  acquire 
the  necessary  specialized  skills.)  He  must  carefully  plan  the 
program  and  develop  skill  in  directing  the  activities. 

But,  important  though  it  is,  "know  how"  of  itself  is  not 
enough.  In  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  the  caller  is  "an  actor"; 
and,  as  such,  his  personality  must  be  communicated  to  his 
dancers.  Friendly  rapport  and  a  warm  relationship  between 
caller  and  dancers  are  most  essential.  Now,  to  be  sure,  some  peo- 
ple have  more  "personality"— more  skill  and  ease  at  "audience 
contact"  than  others.  But,  every  one  of  us  has  some  real  talents. 
And,  almost  without  exception,  anyone  who  is  willing  to  try  to 
develop  such  talents  as  he  may  have,  can  become  a  satisfying 
and  satisfied  caller. 

A  good  leader  is  continuously  perceptive  to  the  reactions  of 
a  group.  Applied  to  Square  Dancing,  this  means  that  a  good 
caller  must  always  be  sensitive  and  alert  to  what  his  dancers 
are  doing  in  one  moment,  and  to  what  they  are  thinking  in  the 
next.  He  must  not  only  be  aware  of  their  dancing,  but  he  must 
understand  their  thinking  and  be  sensitive  to  their  feelings.  He 
will  handle  mistakes  with  patience  and  tact.  He  will  never— 
no  matter  how  tempting— make  personal  remarks  about  the  ap- 
pearance or  actions  of  any  individual  or  group.  "Never  caustic, 
never  cruel,  never  crude— that's  the  rule!"  The  use  of  wise 
humor  can  be,  of  course,  a  great  asset.  It  is  better  to  under-do 
humor  than  to  over-do  it,  however,  for  nothing  wears  thinner 
quickly  than  the  perpetually  funny  man. 

When  all  is  said,  perhaps  the  most  important  quality  of  a 
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good  caller  is  an  inner  attitude  of  interest  in  his  work  and  an 
appreciation  of  those  with  whom  he  works.  Caller  A,  for  ex- 
ample, might  regard  an  evening's  calling  as  "another  three  hour 
grind";  while  Caller  B  may  regard  the  same  prospect  as  "some 
fun  for  me,  I  hope,  but  anyway,  the  chance  to  keep  these  people 
interested  in  this  good  thing."  It  is  surely  obvious  which  caller 
will  have  the  more  satisfactory  evening,  is  it  not?  Note  also 
this  important  fact:  The  dancers  themselves  are  almost  sure  to 
catch  some  of  the  contagious  enthusiasm  of  Caller  B.  How  do 
you  think  the  same  group  would  react  to  Caller  A? 

Most  readers  of  this  book  will  have  attended  a  Jamboree 
where  several  callers  have  participated  on  the  same  program. 
How  they  differ!  The  several  callers  may  be  equally  skilled  in 
leading  their  dancers  through  various  movements,  yet  perhaps 
one  dance  stands  out  as  being  particularly  happy  and  enjoyable. 
Assuming  that  each  of  the  callers  has  good  timing;  each  is  able 
to  move  the  dancers  smoothly;  each  one  has  worked  out  an  in- 
teresting and  well-balanced  dance— assuming  that  they  are  all 
equally  good  in  technical  know-how,  still  one  dance  will  be  more 
fun  for  the  dancers.  What  is  the  secret  of  providing  dancers 
with  this  extra  enjoyment?  It  is  an  intangible  thing,  an  atmos- 
phere, a  mood— a  warm  relationship  between  the  caller  and  his 
dancers.  They  LIKE  him.  They  feel  that  he  likes  them  .  .  . 
and  that  probably  is  the  secret  ...  he  DOES  like  them  and  he 
lets  them  know  it.  The  caller  who  takes  the  trouble  to  estab- 
lish this  relationship  with  his  dancers  has  them  in  the  palm  of 
his  hand.  They  respond  to  him,  they  like  him  even  before  he 
has  started  to  call  the  first  dance. 

The  caller  who  is  alert  and  enthusiastic  when  he  goes  up  on 
the  stage,  with  a  big  smile  on  his  face,  a  handshake  for  the  M.C., 
a  wave  to  the  orchestra,  and  a  direct  greeting  to  the  dancers 
has  already  shown  that  he  is  glad  to  be  there.  And,  when  the 
dancers  feel  that  he  is  excited  and  pleased  to  call  for  them,  then 
they  respond  by  being  very  happy  to  have  him.  Conversely,  the 
caller  who  is  strictly  business— attending  to  his  mike  or  turn 
table,  with  no  attempt  to  be  fi^iendly  with  his  dancers,  may  do 
an  excellent  job  of  calling  the  dance,  but  his  audience  will  feel 
that  he  is  only  doing  his  job  and  they  are  only  doing  their  job 
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by  following  his  call.  He  has  not  let  them  know  that  he  is  hav- 
ing a  good  time  and  the  extra  element  of  FUN  may  be  missing. 

The  establishment  of  a  warm  relationship  with  the  dancers 
can  be  like  a  flow  of  electric  current— from  caller  to  dancers 
and  back  again.  A  "smile  in  the  voice"  as  calling  progresses 
is  much  more  appealing  than  a  completely  business-like  and 
disinterested  approach.  Going  down  on  the  floor  between  tips 
and  shaking  hands  with  various  individuals  and  exchanging 
pleasantries  with  them  helps  to  establish  this  rapport.  Even  the 
appearance  of  the  caller  contributes  to  the  establishment  of  good 
will.  The  choice  of  costume  is  certainly  an  individual  matter 
but  it  goes  without  saying  that  a  caller  must  be  immaculately 
clean  and  well-groomed  whenever  he  is  making  an  appearance. 

In  sum:  The  goal  of  the  efforts  of  a  good  caller  is  to  help 
his  dancers  to  satisfying  and  enjoyable  experiences  through 
Square  Dancing.  The  caller's  technical  skill,  his  warmth  and 
friendliness,  his  interest  in  his  subject  and  his  subjects,  his  sen- 
sitivity and  humor  and  dignity  and  enthusiasm— all  contribute 
not  only  to  the  happiness  of  his  dancers,  but  to  his  own  sense 
of  enjoyment  and  accomplishment.  Probably  the  highest  trib- 
ute that  a  caller  can  receive  at  the  end  of  an  evening  is  the 
comment,  "You  seem  to  have  had  as  good  a  time  calling  this 
dance  as  we  have  had  in  dancing  it!" 

VOICE  USAGE 

ENUNCIATION  AND  PROJECTION 

It  is,  obviously,  essential  that  the  dancers  hear  the  caller. 
The  amplifiers,  microphone,  speakers  and  their  arrangement, 
acoustical  properties  of  the  hall— all  these  are  important  in  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  the  dancers  to  hear.  These  are  discussed  in  a 
later  section  under  sound  equipment.  Equally  important,  how- 
ever, is  the  caller's  proficiency  in  projecting  his  voice  properly 
and  enunciating  distinctly.  In  the  simplest  terms,  projecting 
the  voice  means  "speaking  right  up"— not  mumbling,  swallow- 
ing syllables,  not  dropping  the  voice  at  the  end  of  a  phrase. 
Good  enunciation  is  achieved  by  treating  each  word  as  a  separate 
entity.  Dancers  cannot  interpret  well  when  words  are  run  to- 
gether.    Each  word  must  be  pronounced  separately  and  dis- 
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tinctly.    The  final  consonants  are  especially  important  in  good 
diction.    Let  the  dancers  hear  that  final  "t"  in  left,  right,  etc. 

A  mirror  and  a  tape  recorder  will  be  wonderfully  helpful 
to  check  your  own  enunciation  and  projection.  Stand  before 
a  mirror  and  practice  calling.  Observe  the  action  of  your  mouth 
and  attempt  to  form  each  word  clearly.  Imagine  you  are  calling 
a  dance  without  a  microphone;  project  your  voice  so  that  the 
persons  in  the  last  square  can  hear.  While  practicing,  it  is  well 
to  somewhat  over-do— both  the  distinctness  of  your  enunciation 
and  the  projection  of  your  voice.  Make  a  tape  recording  of  each 
practice  period  and  compare  the  early  practice  sessions  with  the 
later  ones.  Time  spent  practicing  in  this  manner  will  be  well 
repaid  in  measurable  improvement. 

VOICE  VARIATION 

Everyone  abhors  monotony.  All  of  us  tire  of  a  constant 
repetition  of  anything  we  see,  do,  or  hear,  and  are  happier  when 
there  is  a  little  variety.  A  monotone  calling  voice  is  un- 
interesting .  .  .  and  will  not  be  as  pleasing  to  the  dancers  as  one 
which  has  a  little  variation  in  its  tone.  Variation  is  achieved 
by  calling  on  pitch  with,  or  in  harmony  with,  the  hoedown 
(patter  call)  music.  It  is  almost  a  kind  of  singing.  Callers  who 
have  been  doing  singing  calls  will  find  it  easy  to  develop  voice 
variation  in  their  patter  calling,  but  even  callers  who  are  not 
basically  singers  can  develop  some  variation  with  practice. 

A  beginning  caller  will  do  well  to  listen  to  and  study  records 
and  tape  recordings  of  callers  "\vho  have  good  voice  variation. 
Do  not  attempt  to  copy  or  mimic  the  particular  style  of  one  of 
these  callers.  Listen  to  and  study  more  than  one  caller.  Your 
aim  is  to  develop  a  calling  style  of  your  o^vn. 

You  may  find  it  helpful  at  first  to  call  along  with  a  recorded 
call.  Select  a  recording  that  you  like  and  which  has  a  voice 
range  which  is  comfortable  for  you.  A  flip  record  with  a  call 
sheet  will  permit  you  to  practice  calling  along  with  the  caller 
on  one  side  and  then  to  call  without  the  caller  on  the  other 
side.  Make  a  tape  of  your  voice  during  these  practice  periods. 
Repeat  this  process.  As  you  practice,  compare  your  recorded 
efforts  and  check  your  progress.  You  will  find  that  you  are  your 
own  best  critic  and  you  will  recognize  where  improvement  is 
needed. 
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This  process  is  practical  and  relatively  simple.  You  will 
want  to  experiment  with  several  different  callers  and  various 
types  of  music.  Remember  that  you  want  to  avoid  imitation; 
that  you  must  develop  a  style  of  your  own. 

When  a  monotone  voice  is  a  problem  for  the  caller,  careful 
selection  of  hoedown  music  may  help.  Certain  types  of  hoedowns 
have  very  little  melody  and  many  of  them  may  sound  very  much 
alike.  Some  hoedowns,  on  the  other  hand,  are  tuneful  and  very 
interesting.  The  caller  may  find  that  carefully  selected  records 
offer  sufficient  melody,  or  emphasize  the  tonal  variations,  to  a 
point  where  it  is  almost  impossible  for  him  to  maintain  a 
monotone. 

The  dancers,  too,  may  tire  of  the  same  hoedown  or  a  limited 
number  of  more  or  less  similar  records  played  repeatedly.  They 
will  react  favorably  when  new,  more  interesting,  and  more 
stimulating  hoedowns  are  used  for  the  patter  calls. 

Having  selected  several  hoedown  records  within  your  own 
vocal  range  and,  preferably,  with  a  degree  of  interesting  variety 
and  melody,  the  caller  should  practice  with  them  and  a  tape  re- 
corder. Experiment— try  harmonizing  with  or  staying  more  or 
less  with  the  melody  on  different  records.  Listen  to  the  tape. 
Work  on  this  until  your  voice  variation  becomes  natural  and 
comfortable. 

The  caller  is  concerned  with  many  factors  when  he  gets  up 
to  call.  Some  skills  must  become  automatic  since  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  give  proper  attention  to  too  many  things  at  one  time. 
Voice  control  should  become  a  habit  that  the  caller  can  forget 
about  when  before  a  group  of  dancers.  If  you  have  difficulties 
with  your  voice  that  you  cannot  solve  by  practicing  with  a  tape 
recorder,  it  might  be  to  your  advantage  to  consult  a  qualified 
speech  or  voice  instructor. 

TIMING 

BEAT  AND  TEMPO 

Dancing  is  a  rhythmic  movement  of  the  feet  or  body.  Only 
with  some  means  of  beating  out  the  rhythm,  of  keeping  time, 
such  as  hand  clapping,  drum  beating,  or  music,  is  it  possible  for 
a  group  of  people  to  move  together  in  rhythm— to  dance.  Music 
furnishes  the  beat  for  Square  Dancers  to  move— to  dance— to- 
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gether.  The  caller  directs  the  dancers  by  vocal  commands  syn- 
chronized with  the  music. 

Both  dancers  and  caller  respond  to  the  BEAT  of  the  music. 
The  easy  shuffling  steps,  the  hand  holds,  swings  and  other  move- 
ments characteristic  of  Square  Dancing  are  done  rhythmically, 
in  time  to,  the  boom  or  beat  of  the  music. 

Music  may  be  played  slowly  or  rapidly.  If  dancers  keep  time 
to  the  beat  and  govern  their  steps  accordingly,  they  will  take 
fewer  steps  per  minute  to  music  played  slowly  than  they  will 
when  the  same  music  is  played  rapidly.  The  rate  with  which 
dancing  steps  are  taken  varies  as  the  TEMPO  of  the  music 
varies.  In  Western-style  Square  Dancing  the  music  is  usually 
played  at  125-140  beats  per  minute. 

Being  able  to  recognize  the  beat  of  the  music  is  not  uni- 
formly developed  in  individuals;  some  have  a  strong  sense  of 
rhythm,  while  others  have  little  or  no  awareness  of  the  "boom 
beat"  of  the  music.  The  latter,  therefore,  have  very  little  sense 
of  keeping  time  with  the  music.  But,  awareness  of  musical  beat, 
this  metronome  of  square  dancing,  can  be  developed  to  a  degree 
in  almost  anyone.  Feeling  the  rhythm  of  the  music  adds  im- 
measurably to  the  enjoyment  of  any  dancing.  A  square  dancer, 
however,  can  be  totally  unaware  of  the  rhythm  of  the  music  and 
still  get  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  from  "dancing." 

Callers  do  not  differ  from  dancers.  Some  have  a  natural, 
instinctive  sense  of  musical  rhythm  and  others  little  or  almost 
none.  Unless  the  caller  can  recognize  the  beat  of  the  music,  he 
will  lose  a  good  deal  of  dancer  response  and  satisfaction.  With- 
out the  timing  yardstick  of  musical  beat,  the  caller  has  a  much 
more  difficult  time  of  alloting  uniform  intervals  to  execute  com- 
mands. There  are  callers  who  do  an  outstanding  job  with  little 
sense  of  rhythm  but  it  is  done  in  spite  of,  and  not  because  of, 
their  lack  of  rhythm.  They  must  be  excellent  callers  in  many 
other  ways,  or  they  could  not  have  a  responsive  group  of  dancers. 

GOOD  TIMING 

What  is  good  timing?  Probably  the  simplest  answer,  and 
one  of  the  best  is  this:  When  the  dancers  move  smoothly— never 
having  to  take  quick  long  steps  to  catch  up,  and  never  having 
to  hesitate  or  wait— -the  timing  is  good.     Timing  has  to  do  with 
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the  number  of  beats  allocated  to  a  maneuver.  Timing  may  be 
defined  as  the  number  of  beats  dancers  are  allowed  to  complete 
a  specific  command  from  a  specific  position.  If  a  caller  is  con- 
sistent in  the  number  of  beats  that  he  gives  dancers  for  each 
command  from  a  specific  position,  and  the  number  of  beats  is  a 
"reasonable"  number  for  the  dancers,  then  the  timing  will  be 
good.  If  the  caller  is  not  consistent  in  the  number  of  beats 
he  gives  the  dancers  for  the  same  basic  in  the  same  position, 
then  his  timing  will  be  bad  at  least  part  of  the  time.  The  prime 
requisite  of  good  timing,  then,  is  consistency.  Two  callers  may 
not  use  the  same  number  of  beats  for  the  same  maneuver.  One 
may  be  slow  and  easy;  the  other  eager  and  fast;  but  if  their  tim- 
ing is  consistent  and  comfortable  for  the  dancers  to  whom  they 
are  calling— they  may  both  have  good  timing  and  happy  dancers. 

Here  is  an  illustration:  There  are  callers  who  from  home 
position  allow  the  Head  or  Side  couples  eight  beats  to  a  "Right 
and  left  thru";  while  others  allow  six  beats  for  the  same  ma- 
neuver. The  point  is  that  each  caller  might  have  dancers  who 
were  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  timing,  so  long  as  he  was  con- 
sistent with  the  number  of  beats.  Either  group  of  dancers  might 
say  the  other  caller  had  bad  timing,  but  if  each  type  passes  the 
test  of  consistency  and  is  "reasonable"— then  it  may  well  be 
good.  In  short,  there  is,  today,  more  than  one  "brand"  of  good 
timing. 

Good  timing  requires  that  the  caller  recognize  how  many 
beats  any  given  maneuver  takes  and  then  devise  some  way  of 
insuring  that  he  is  consistent  in  giving  it  the  correct  number 
of  beats.  The  phrasing  of  the  music  is  a  timing  table  of  musical 
beats  and  offers  a  workable  yardstick. 

The  first  method  of  controlling  timing  is  built  around  the 
music  itself.  The  music  used  for  square  dancing  commonly  has 
a  natural,  musical  punctuation,  generally  built  around  an  eight 
beat,  and  multiples  of  eight  beat,  phrase.  In  singing  calls,  these 
musical  stopping  places— or  phrases— are  readily  apparent  to  al- 
most everyone.  The  pattern  and  the  wording  of  these  dances  are 
fitted  to  the  music  and  so  are  "phrased"  with  the  music.  This 
coordination  between  the  music  and  the  action  of  a  good  singing 
call  contributes  to  their  "easy  danceability." 

Most  hoedown  records  have  an  easily  recognized  four  or 
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eight  count  beat  but  the  phrasing  into  units  of  sixteen,  thirty- 
two  or  sixty-four  beat  units  is  not  always  so  readily  apparent. 
The  musically  sensitive  or  musically  trained  caller  will  tend  to 
select  hoedown  music  in  which  he  can  be  very  much  aware  of 
the  musical  phrase  or  phrases.  Callers,  and  there  are  many,  who 
use  musical  phrasing  as  a  timing  guide  for  patter  calls,  seem  to 
have  a  strong  preference  for  maneuvers  that  take  either  four  or 
eight  beats.  This  apparent  preference  for  four  and  eight  beat 
maneuvers  is  understandable,  because  they  fit  right  into  the 
music.  Good  timing  requires  that,  after  the  allotted  number  of 
beats  for  a  given  command  have  passed,  the  caller  must  give  a 
new  command  on  the  next  beat.  So  long  as  the  commands  that 
a  caller  uses  fit  into  these  obvious  units  of  four  and  eight  beats 
of  the  music,  it  is  simple  to  keep  his  commands  syncronized  with 
the  musical  phrase. 

With  the  normal  two  beat  lag  of  dancers  behind  the  caller, 
it  is  impossible  to  have  both  the  caller's  commands  and  the 
dancers'  actions  in  phrase  with  the  music.  This  presents  a  di- 
lemma for  the  caller.  Either  he  pre-cues,  as  is  done  in  contras 
and  quadrilles,  or  he  calls  on  phrase  and  the  dancers  are  out  of 
phrase. 

Most  callers  who  use  phrasing  as  a  patter  timing  devise  seem 
to  call  in  phrase.  Therefore,  the  dancers  are  not  dancing  in 
phrase.    They  are  dancing  on  the  beat. 

PATTER  AS  A  TliMING  DEVICE 

The  second  method  of  controlling  the  timing  of  commands 
is  to  develop  some  form  of  patter.  That  is  to  say,  some  words 
that  will  use  up  the  time  interval  between  the  end  of  the  actual 
command  and  the  beat  on  which  the  caller  must  give  the  next 
command.  That  next  command  must,  of  course,  be  given  on 
the  first  beat  after  the  allotted  time  for  the  previous  command 
is  completed.  The  use  of  patter  to  fill  up  a  time  interval  is  a 
very  common  method  of  maintaining  consistency,  and  many 
callers  may  have  developed  this  form  of  timing  control  more  or 
less  unconsciously.  As  an  illustration,  if  your  dancers  com- 
fortably complete  some  command  in  eight  counts,  and  you  use 
up  four  beats  giving  the  actual  command,  then  you  have  four 
beats  of  patter-filler  to  use,  before  you  give  the  next  command. 
There  are  any  number  of  things  that  the  caller  could  say.     It  is 
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most  important  in  the  choice  of  "filler"  to  say  something  that 
each  individual  finds  easy  and  natural.  It  is  usually  best  to 
select  wordage  that  is  directional— or  at  least  semi-directional. 
Filler  words  are  consequently  better  if  they  have  a  rather  neutral 
"flavor."  Occasionally,  a  caller  can  interject  something  that  is 
cute  or  clever  for  variety. 

In  Summary: 

To  control  timing  a  caller  can  develop  definite  phrases  of 
filler  words— patter— to  fill  up  the  time  interval  needed  for  the 
proper  execution  of  each  command  he  uses. 

He  must  follow  each  command  with  another  appropriate 
command  on  the  first  new  beat. 

If  his  patter  is  chosen  wisely,  and  used  regularly,  his  timing 
will  be  good. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  LEARNING  OR 
IMPROVING  TIMING 

The  beginning  caller  or  even  the  experienced  one,  can  use 
a  record  or  tape  recording  of  another  caller  as  a  method  of 
improving  his  own  technique.  Simply  select  a  recording  of  a 
dance  which  from  dancing  experience  you  know  is  a  smoothly 
called  dance.  Count  the  number  of  beats  the  caller  allowed  for 
the  various  commands.  Listening  to  the  recording  will  also 
help  toward  the  development  of  timing  wordage— patter. 

Other  sources  of  practice  material  are  pre-written  dances  ap- 
pearing in  square  dance  magazines  and  work  sheets  from  callers' 
workshops.  Often,  much  of  this  material  is  so  well  phrased  that 
the  timing  is  automatically  taken  care  of  by  the  words. 

It  is  highly  desirable  for  the  caller  to  make  tape  recordings 
of  his  own  calling— both  practice  sessions  and  at  his  own  dances. 
Studying  your  own  tape  will  make  it  possible  for  you  to  deter- 
mine how  many  beats  you  are  allowing  for  commands  and  if 
you  are  consistent  in  this  allowance.  Comparing  your  own  tapes 
with  the  best  of  recorded  dances  will  enable  you  to  criticize 
and  judge  your  own  method  of  timing. 

PRACTICAL  TIMING 

Every  caller  who  has  worked  with  different  groups  of  ex- 
perienced dancers  knows  that  all  groups  and  all  members  within 
a  group  do  not  interpret  and  execute  a  caller's  directions  with 
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the  same  speed.  The  purpose  of  good  timing  is  to  move  a  floor 
of  dancers  smoothly  thru  a  series  of  commands.  There  is  no 
point  in  a  caller  proceeding  at  what  may  be  the  CORRECT  tim- 
ing interval,  if  he,  thereby,  loses  part  of  the  floor.  Timing 
MUST  be  tempered  by  the  response  and  ability  of  the  dancers. 

A  caller  soon  learns  to  have  an  over-all  general  impression 
of  the  movement  on  the  flooi'.  The  smooth  shuffling  of  the  feet, 
the  uniform  changes  of  dancer  formations,  the  consistent  shift- 
ing patterns  all  give  the  caller  a  feeling  of  the  dancers  moving 
in  unison.  When  the  caller  is  able  to  see  the  actions  of  the 
entire  group  of  dancers,  he  is  able  to  issue  commands  that  are 
correctly  timed  for  them.  The  really  skillful  caller  knows  how 
many  beats  a  maneuver  should  take;  but  he  is  also  able  to  give 
an  extra  (never  less)  beat  or  two  to  keep  his  entire  floor  moving 
with  precision. 

Some  movements  are  flexible  in  the  number  of  beats  al- 
lotted to  them,  such  as  Promenade,  Allemande  thar.  Circle 
eight,  and  some  Stars.  A  perceptive  caller,  seeing  the  need  of 
some  or  all  of  the  dancers  for  an  extra  beat  or  two  of  time,  can 
make  use  of  these  and  other  movements,  to  keep  everybody 
dancing. 

PROGRAMMING 

One  of  the  prime  responsibilities  of  the  caller  is  to  please 
the  dancers.  This  is  the  sole  object  of  having  a  well-planned 
program.  The  measure  of  a  caller's  ability  is  determined  by 
his  skill  in  keeping  the  dancers  dancing— and  not  by  how  many 
times  he  can  "stop  the  floor."  Any  caller  can  "throw  the  floor." 
Dancers  are  happiest  when  they  are  dancing  and  not  when  they 
are  standing. 

On  analysis,  the  average  floor  of  dancers  is  found  to  consist, 
approximately,  of  the  following  percentages: 

10%   are  highly  experienced 

80%   are  average  dancers  with  considerable  competency 

10%   are  less  able  dancers. 

The  last  mentioned  10%  are  newer  dancers  and  some  who 
have  been  dancing  for  sometime,  but  who  have  not  been  able 
to  devote  much  time  to  it.  It  also  includes  the  "perpetual 
beginner"  who  for  various  reasons,  never  seems  to  acquire  much 
skill. 
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Considering  these  percentages,  it  is  obvious  that  if  a  caller 
sincerely  wants  to  be  successful,  he  must  focus  his  attention  on 
pleasing  the  80%.  This  may  be  a  bit  hard  to  do,  for  the 
highly  experienced  dancers— the  top  10%— are  continually  exert- 
ing pressure  on  the  caller  to  increase  the  complexity  of  the 
dance.  They  are  the  ones  who  are  the  most  vocal  members 
of  the  group.  It  takes  increasingly  difficult  dancing  to  satisfy 
them.  Many  of  them  almost  hope  that  the  caller  can  "throw" 
them.  And  because  they  are  the  most  adept  and  present  what 
the  caller  may  consider  the  greatest  challenge,  it  is  very  tempt- 
ing for  the  caller  to  follow  their  lead  and  cater  to  their  wishes. 
A  caller  who  is  sincerely  interested  in  the  square  dance  move- 
ment as  a  whole,  however,  will  remember  his  primary  responsi- 
bility to  keep  the  great  majority  of  the  dancers  happy. 

Considering  the  make-up  of  the  average  floor,  one  cannot 
expect  to  have  100%  of  any  group  dancing  100%  of  the  time. 
If  a  caller  can  keep  90%  of  the  floor  dancing  all  of  the  time,  he 
has  a  nearly  perfect  dance.  We  firmly  believe  that  the  use  of 
the  new  VISUAL  Calling  Methods  presented  in  this  text  will 
raise  and  maintain  the  percentage  of  participation. 

VARIETY  AND  BALANCE 

A  good  program  is  one  that  pleases  the  dancers  and  keeps 
all  of  them  successfully  participating  most  of  the  time.  In  many 
areas,  circle  mixers  and  round  dances  are  commonly  and  happily 
accepted  as  a  regular  part  of  an  evening's  program.  Still  other 
areas  include  progressive  squares,  contras,  etc.  Depending  upon 
the  interest  and  preference  of  the  group  and  the  ability  of  the 
caller  and  his  wife  to  instruct,  the  program  may  be  broadened 
to  include  more  than  just  square  dancing.  No  group  should  be 
made  to  think  they  HAVE  to  accept  all  of  these  forms  of  danc- 
ing. When  well  presented  by  the  caller,  or  other  competent 
teacher,  many  groups  find  they  add  interest  and  balance  to  the 
square  dance  program. 

It  is  customary  to  organize  the  square  dance  portion  of  the 
program  into  "tips."  Ordinarily  a  tip  will  contain  a  singing  call 
and  a  patter,  or  hash  number.  Good  programming  will  vary 
these  calls  for  balance  and  variety.  Some  dances  are  fast  and 
some  are  slow;  some  are  simple  while  others  are  intricate.  If  a 
caller  insists  upon  calling  nothing  but  fast-moving  and  intricate 
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maneuvers,. the  dancers  may  well  feel  exhausted  by  the  end  of 
an  evening.  On  the  other  hand,  a  program  of  slow,  overly 
simple  calls  can  prove  tiresome  and,  possibly,  boring. 

An  experienced  caller  will  acquire  a  number  of  "sure-fire" 
"fioor-pleasers."  These  are  likely  to  be  short  pre-planned  rou- 
tines with  an  unusual  sequence  of  calls—little  gimmicks  or  sur- 
prise actions— which  are  dancer-proven  favorites. 

The  caller  may  find  it  a  wise  policy  to  plan  an  entire  pro- 
gi"am  in  writing  in  advance  of  a  dance.  The  old  saying:  "Plan 
your  work  and  work  your  plan,"  applies  here. 

PATTER  AND  THE  VISUAL  METHOD 

About  half  of  the  Square  Dance  portion  of  the  program  is 
going  to  consist  of  PATTER  calls.  In  planning  the  patter 
portion  of  the  program,  it  is  suggested  that  you  refer  to  the  list 
of  basics  contained  in  "Sets  in  Order"— Square  Dance  Magazine. 
Mastery  of  the  VISUAL  Method  makes  it  possible  for  the  caller 
to  use  any  basic  in  any  order.  This  is  a  tremendous  advantage. 
It  makes  it  possible  for  the  caller  to  repeat  any  basic,  to  give 
the  dancers  numerous  exposures  to  any  maneuver  in  which  they 
lack  proficiency.  It  gives  the  caller  an  opportunity  to  introduce 
the  dancers  to  particular  maneuvers  which  he  knows  are  to  be 
used  in  subsequent  singing  calls  and  which  he  thinks  the  group 
might  find  difficult.  Since  he  is  able  to  choose  any  command,  in 
any  order,  a  caller  can  have  infinite  variety  in  his  programming. 

However,  care  and  good  judgment  in  selecting  the  use  of 
basics  is  extremely  necessary.  Strange  to  say,  infinite  variety 
can  lead  to  sameness.  This  may  sound  like  a  contradiction  in 
terms  .  .  .  but  a  caller  who  uses  too  many  basics  in  each  tip  and 
continues  this  throughout  an  evening's  program  is  not  achieving 
variety.  Each  tip  will  be  a  hash  tip  .  .  .  and  the  entire  evening 
^vill  be  made  up  of  hash,  hash,  hash.  In  other  words,  the  con- 
tinual attempt  to  fit  a  great  number  of  basics  into  each  tip 
results  in  a  program  of  extremely  similar  dances— therefore, 
sameness. 

The  overall  variety  of  an  evening's  program  will  be  best 
served  by  making  the  patter  call  portion  of  each  tip  out  of  a 
limited  number  of  basics,  using  one  or  two  main  maneuvers  as 
its  foundation.     For  instance,  you  could  select  the  basic  ma- 
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neuver,  "Ends  turn  in— and/or  Ends  turn  out"  as  the  foundation 
for  one  tip  and  develop  it  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Another  tip 
could  be  built  around  the  "Square  thru's"  and  still  another 
might  be  based  on  "Stars  and  thars."  This  limiting  of  basics 
for  the  theme  of  one  tip  makes  a  distinction  between  the  various 
tips  and  therefore  creates  variety  in  the  total  program. 

SINGING  CALLS 

One  of  the  chief  delights  of  the  singing  call  is  that  it  adds 
melody  to  the  evening.  Often  the  dancers  are  familiar  with 
the  melodies  and  the  "good  old  songs"  produce  a  nostalgic  ef- 
fect .  .  .  thereby  serving  to  unite  the  group.  Many  singing  calls 
are  written  so  that  the  dancers  can  sing  along  with  the  refrain. 
This  adds  further  variety  and  spice  to  the  program.  The  im- 
portance of  the  melody  in  singing  calls  is  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  a  caller  could  call  a  given  routine  to  a  well-known  song 
in  the  early  portion  of  the  program,  and  then  repeat  exactly 
the  same  routine  later  on  in  the  program,  using  entirely  differ- 
ent music;  only  a  small  percentage,  if  any,  of  the  dancers  would 
be  aware  that  they  were  dancing  the  same  routine  twice.  This 
illustrates  the  importance  of  music  in  giving  variety  to  your 
program. 

A  good  singing  call,  like  a  good  patter  call,  should  first  of  all 
be  pleasing  to  the  dancers,  smooth,  pleasant  to  listen  to,  and 
should  be  designed  to  insure  maximum  participation.  The 
choreography  should  not  contain  portions  which  are  so  ex- 
tremely unusual  that  the  dancers  are  required  to  memorize 
the  steps. 

It  may  be  a  temptation  for  a  caller  to  select  some  singing 
calls  because  they  bring  out  certain  qualities  in  his  voice  which 
he  likes,  or  because  he  thinks  he  calls  them  especially  well.  This 
is  vanity  on  the  part  of  the  caller  and  is  not  a  good  criterion 
for  the  selection  of  calls.  He  must  remember  that  his  chief 
business  is  to  please  the  dancers  and  to  keep  them  dancing,  and 
choose  his  singing  calls  accordingly. 

PROBLEMS  OF  CALLING  FOR 
AN  UNFAMILIAR  GROUP 

When  in  doubt  of  the  average  ability  of  a  floor  of  dancers, 
make  it  a  policy  to  test  them  early  in  the  evening.     This  will 
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give  a  general  idea  of  their  performance  as  a  group.  Actually, 
testing  of  the  floor  should  continue  through  the  greater  portion 
of  the  evening  when  the  caller  is  unfamiliar  with  the  group. 
Don't  expect  your  dancers  to  be  perfect  early  in  the  evening; 
gradually  increase  the  difficulty  of  the  figures,  so  that  they  are 
dancing  at  the  peak  of  their  ability  by  the  end  of  the  evening. 
The  caller  should  be  aware  of  the  progress  of  the  group  at  all 
times  and  should  tailor  his  program  accordingly.  He  must  avoid 
dances  which  are  so  simple  that  they  bore  and  maneuvers  that 
are  so  intricate  that  the  majority  of  the  floor  gets  lost.  He  must 
strive  to  achieve  a  happy  medium  between  extremes.  This  type 
of  careful  programming  assures  the  dancers  a  good  time  and 
adds  to  the  success  of  the  caller. 

THE  WARM  WALK  THRU 

Dancers  generally  do  not  like  to  be  stopped  to  "walk  thru" 
maneuvers,  and  yet  there  are  times  when  they  have  to  have 
help.  It  is  possible  to  give  them  this  help  in  a  fairly  unobtrusive 
way  with  the  "warm  walk  thru."  This  is  accomplished  by 
lowering  the  volume  of  the  music  slightly  and  calling  in  greater 
detail,  at  a  slower  pace,  with  momentary  stops.  This  can  be 
done  with  almost  all  basic  maneuvers.  The  dancers  have  the 
illusion  that  they  are  dancing  all  the  time  if  the  volume  of  the 
music  is  raised  for  the  figures  that  they  caii  do  and  then  lowered 
while  the  caller  puts  special  directional  emphasis  on  the  ma- 
neuvers that  need  help. 

Just  be  sure  that  all  directions  are  very  clear,  accurate,  and 
easily  understood  by  the  dancers.  After  the  majority  of  the 
floor  has  assumed  the  completed  position,  turn  the  music  vol- 
ume back  to  normal  and  continue  to  call  at  a  regular  tempo 
and  voice.  Maneuver  the  dancers  to  a  starting  position  again, 
and  repeat  the  same  process  as  many  times  as  necessary  to  ac- 
complish 100%  floor  participation. 

Even  though  you  may  have  included  many  "warm  walk 
thrus"  in  an  evening's  program,  many  of  the  dancers  will  say, 
"That's  what  I  like— a  dance  with  no  walk  thrus."  Most  of  them 
won't  even  be  aware  that  they  were  coached  through  portions 
of  the  dance. 
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HOW  TO  LEARN  TO  CALL 

LEARNING  TO  CALL 

Many  Square  Dancers  reach  a  point  when  they  become  in- 
terested in  calling.  They  ask  themselves  "Can  I  call?"  and  "If 
so,  how  do  I  learn?"  Most  of  the  information  covered  in  this 
text  is  concerned  with  what  the  caller  needs  to  know  or  do. 
Reading  the  chapter  on  "Caller  Skills"  should  shed  some  light 
on  personal  qualifications  and  basic  skills.  Fortunately,  a  pros- 
pective caller  does  not  need  to  be  too  proficient  in  all  of  these 
many  factors;  he  does,  however,  need  to  be  determined  to  try 
to  improve.  Fundamentally,  a  caller  must  like  people,  be  able 
to  get  along  with  them  (understanding  Dale  Carnegie  wouldn't 
hurt).  He  should  realize  that  for  most  of  us  learning  to  be  a 
good  caller  is  not  easy;  but  that  calling  can  be  learned  if  he 
will  try. 

There  are  two  fundamental  types  of  Square  Dance  calling: 
Singing  and  Patter.  Singing  calls  fit  square  dance  figures,  and 
the  words  directing  their  action,  into  the  musical  framework  of 
a  popular  tune.  To  successfully  master  singing  calls,  the  caller 
should  be  able  to  stay  with  the  melody  or  harmonize  with  the 
music,  and  remember  the  pattern  of  the  dance,  or  the  exact 
words,  so  as  to  move  the  dancers  through  the  necessary  move- 
ments within  the  limits  of  the  music.  Singing  calls  can  be 
treated  as  a  singer  would  a  song— learning  the  exact  words,  with 
the  help  of  rhyme  and  musical  tune  to  keep  them  in  mind.  Or 
the  caller  can  visualize  the  figure,  the  pattern,  of  the  dance  and 
exercise  a  degree  of  freedom  in  his  choice  of  words  used  to 
express  the  commands;  his  words,  however,  must  fit  the  time 
framework  of  the  music.  Most  new  callers  start  by  learning  a 
singing  call;  but  a  prospective  caller  should  realize  that  he  need 
not  be  a  good  singer  to  do  singing  calls.  The  ability  to  follow 
the  tune,  or  harmonize  and  stay  on  the  musical  beat,  is  desirable 
but  possibly,  not  absolutely  essential.  A  liking  for  people  and 
effective  leadership  IS  absolutely  essential. 

LEARNING  SINGING  CALLS 

To  start  your  calling  efforts  with  a  singing  call,  take  any 
singing  call  record  that  you  like  and  sing  along  with  the  caller. 
Test  to  see  if  your  range  of  pitch  will  permit  you  to  sing  this 
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particular  song.  If  not,  try  another  until  you  find  one  that 
is  within  your  range.  If  you  are  definitely  not  a  singer,  then 
find  a  record  in  which  the  caller  does  not  really  sing  but  har- 
monizes with  the  melody;  try  it.  Having  found  a  satisfactory 
record,  make  a  tape  recording  of  your  effort  to  call  it;  you  can 
call  it  either  from  memory  or  by  reading  the  calls  from  a  call 
sheet.  Listen  to  yourself;  if  you  are  not  satisfied  don't  be  dis- 
couraged. Try  to  analyze  where  and  why  you  are  dissatisfied. 
You  will  probably  find  that  it  involves  factors  that  can  be  im- 
proved. You  may  find  that  you  were  not  on  the  beat  of  the 
music;  you  were  not  in  pitch  or  harmony  with  the  music;  or 
your  diction,  your  enunciation,  your  clarity,  your  emphasis  left 
something  to  be  desired.    All  of  these  factors  can  be  improved. 

LEARNING  PATTER  CALLS 

Patter  calls,  in  contrast  to  singing  calls,  have  no  fixed  pat- 
tern of  words  or  commands.  This  form  of  calling  allows  self- 
expression  by  the  caller  and  ideally  means  he  can  do  any  basic 
in  any  order  provided  it  is  "appropriate."  Much  so-called  patter 
is  merely  memorized  material  written  by  the  caller  or  someone 
else.  Like  singing  calls,  the  words  or  patterns  of  these  patter 
calls  are  committed  to  memory.  One  purpose  of  this  text  is  to 
make  patter  calling,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  easy— esisier  in 
fact  than  committing  a  host  of  patter  breaks  to  memory. 

Patter  calling,  done  by  any  method,  requires  the  caller  to 
observe  certain  points: 

1.  The  commands  must  be  given  clearly  and  distinctly  so 
that  the  dancers  hear,  understand,  and  execute  them. 

2.  His  voice  should  be  in  pitch  with  or  in  harmony  with  the 
music. 

3.  The  commands  should  be  synchronized  with  the  music. 
He  should  be  "ON  THE  BEAT." 

4.  The  commands  should  be  properly  timed  and  an  appro- 
priate command  should  follow  on  the  first  beat  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  preceding  command. 

5.  He  should,  when  he  wishes,  be  able  to  return  the  square 
to  home  position. 

Each  of  these  requirements  can  be  attained  with  practice. 
Since  patter  calls  do  not  have  the  easy  musical  framework  of 
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most  singing  calls  it  may  be  well  to  start  acquiring  patter  tech- 
niques with  point  o  above.  Secure  a  hoedown  record  with  a 
good  pronounced  beat.  Slow  the  record  down,  tap  your  toe,  or 
your  heel  in  time  with  the  music  (your  heel  will  jar  you  a  little 
more  if  your  body  is  relaxed  and  you  may  "feel"  it  more). 
Listen  for  the  musical  phrase— the  natural  points  of  emphasis 
in  the  music.  Most,  but  not  all,  hoedowns  will  have  a  definite 
eight  beat  emphasis  with  still  stronger  emphasis  at  sixteen  or 
thirty-two  beat  intervals.  Starting  on  the  first  beat  of  a  musical 
phrase,  count  the  beats,  1—2—8—4—5—6—7—8,  while  continuing 
to  tap  your  foot  in  time  with  the  beat  of  the  music.  Nothing 
is  more  disconcerting  to  the  dancers  than  to  have  the  caller  off 
the  beat  with  his  '^vords.  The  prospective  caller  should  con- 
tinue beating  and  counting  the  time  with  a  number  of  hoedown 
records.  Find  the  count,  the  phrase,  for  each  one.  As  this  be- 
comes easier,  increase  the  speed  of  the  record  up  to  normal.  Be- 
gin to  watch  your  voice  for  pitch  and  harmony.  Chant  your 
count,  let  your  voice  rise  and  fall  with  the  music.  Do  not  let 
yourself  develop  a  monotone. 

Music  has  a  pronounced  down  beat  (oomp)  and  a  less  pro- 
nounced up  beat  (pa).  If  possible  learn  to  clap  your  hands  on 
the  up  beat,  while  continuing  to  count  and  tap  your  foot  on  the 
down  beat.  Oomp  pa,  oomp  pa,  oomp  pa.  Individuals  vary 
widely  in  their  initial  efforts  to  do  this  successfully.  Keeping 
the  record  slow  will  help.  When  a  caller  has  many  words  to 
say  in  a  limited  number  of  beats,  he  must  be  able  to  start  on  a 
down  beat,  oomp,  but  fit  the  second  word  to  the  up  beat,  pa. 
Practice  counting  in  double  time  while  tapping  and  clapping  for 
eight  beats.  1  (with  the  toe  beat)  2  (with  the  hand  clap)  1 2—34— 
56-78-87-65-43-21  all  in  eight  beats.  Try  this  with  differ- 
ent records  and  gradually  increase  the  tempo. 

The  next  step  is  to  start  calling  words,  square  dance  com- 
mands, in  time  to  the  music.  Since  it  is  always  hard  to  "un- 
learn" something  once  learned,  be  very  certain  that  you  choose 
the  patter  wording  (the  timing)  for  these  initial  commands  care- 
fully. Select  a  tape  or  record  of  a  well-timed  dance  or  use  a 
printed  list  of  calls  as  a  guide.  Write  out  the  exact  wording  for 
several  commonly  used  maneuvers.  Start  with  the  ones  you 
might  use  in  a  class  of  beginners.   Learn  to  say  each  one,  allow- 
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ing  the  proper  time  (number  of  beats)  for  the  dancers  to  com- 
plete the  action.  Practice  with  one  command  at  a  time.  Chant 
this  one  command,  with  its  appropriate  patter,  to  the  music 
coninuously  until  it  becomes  a  habit.  It  is  well  to  repeat  this 
type  of  practice  with  every  command  you  use  in  your  patter 
calling.  If  your  commands  are  well  chosen,  the  patter  will 
"time"  the  call. 

It  is  very  much  more  practical  to  use  patter  that  is  direc- 
tional, rather  than  meaningless.  One  type  of  patter  will  direct 
the  dancers  and  will  not  be  quite  so  repetitious.  For  example, 
if  you  are  going  to  allow  twelve  beats  to  do  a  DO-PAS-SO  you 
could  call  it: 

Do  pas-so — Partner  by  the— left— Corner  by  the— right- 
Partner  by  the— left— turn  her— too— . 

Or  it  could  be  called: 

Do  pas-so— Chicken  in  the— bread  pan— pickin'  out— dough- 
Some  use  a— shovel  an'— some  use  a— hoe— . 

The  first  is  filler  to  accurately  time  the  movement  for  the 
caller  so  that  he  knows  when  another  command  should  be  given. 
The  second  does  that,  but  it  also  helps  the  dancers  execute  the 
movement. 

Practice  these  calls  with  a  hoedo^vn  record.  Check  your 
timing  by  actually  dancing  the  actions  yourself.  Watch  your 
voice  for  pitch  and  harmony.  Take  a  tape  recording.  Judge 
yourself. 

You  have  been  practicing  all  of  the  first  four  requirements 
for  patter  calling  as  previously  presented.  By  practicing  the 
basic  commands  and  their  accompanying  patter  in  time  and 
pitch  with  the  music,  you  are  learning  to  express  commands 
accurately  and  clearly  and  the  timing  for  the  start  of  a  new 
command. 

It  is  well  to  note  that  the  position  of  the  dancers  has  some 
effect  on  the  number  of  beats  it  takes  the  dancers  to  execute  a 
given  maneuver.  For  instance,  in  home  position,  the  dancers 
usually  take  two  steps  before  they  take  their  opposite's  hand  to 
do  a  "Right  and  left  thru."  It  is  important  to  realize  from 
what  position  the  commands  are  being  started  and  compensate 
your  timing  accordingly. 
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QUIET  PRACTICE 

You  may  wish  to  call  without  disturbing  other  people.  If 
you  will  get  a  six  or  eight  ohm  ear  plug  or  "Telex"  head  set 
(single  ear  type  is  preferable,  so  as  to  be  able  to  hear  what  is 
going  on  around  the  house  as  well  as  the  hoedown  music)  you 
can  use  your  mike  and  only  your  unamplified  voice  will  be 
heard. 

Remove  the  speaker  and  plug  the  earphone,  or  ear  plug, 
into  the  loud  speaker  output.  You  can  adjust  the  record  and 
the  mike  volume  to  suit  yourself  so  that  only  you  hear  the  am- 
plified record  and  your  amplified  voice.  (Guard  against  forming 
the  habit  of  talking  too  softly  into  the  microphone.)  With  this 
set-up  you  can  also  make  a  tape  recording  at  the  same  time.  The 
tape  can  be  played  back  thru  the  earphone. 

Caution:  In  order  to  provide  a  load  for  the  output  trans- 
former of  the  amplifier,  be  sure  that  the  earphone 
is  six  or  eight  ohms— not  high  impedance. 

SUMMARY 

Five  essential  steps  for  successful  patter  calling  were  pre- 
sented early  in  this  chapter.  Suggestions  for  mastering  the 
first  four  of  these  steps  have  been  discussed  in  some  detail.  Re- 
turning the  square  to  home  position.  Step  No.  5,  may  be  accom- 
plished by  learning  either  a  number  of  patter  breaks  or  some 
other  method  of  controlling  the  dancers  in  the  square.  The 
VISUAL  Method  is  one  method  of  controlling  the  square  and 
is  simple  and  easy  to  learn.  Study  the  chapters  and  lessons  on 
the  VISUAL  Method.  You  will  be  surprised  and  pleased  with 
the  ease  of  patter  calling  by  this  method.  It  can  be  done!  You 
can  do  it!    Go  to  it!    You'll  like  it! 


TEACHING  BEGINNERS 

The  reader  is,  presumably,  an  enthusiastic  Square  Dancer  or 
Square  Dance  caller.  He  must,  therefore,  share  the  Authors' 
belief  in  the  FUN  of  Square  Dancing  and  their  interest  in 
seeing  it  more  intensively  promoted  and  more  widely  accepted 
as  a  wholesome,  all-American,  recreational  activity. 

Square  Dancing  must  compete  with  many  other  activities 
for  a  share  of  the  leisure  time  made  available  to  an  increasing 
number  of  Americans  by  the  shortened  work  week. 

It  is  a  form  of  recreation  truly  in  keeping  with  the  American 
tradition.  It  is  not  a  spectator  activity,  it  is  a  participating  one. 
While  it  is  an  activity  for  couples,  it  is  also  a  group  enterprise 
which  offers  an  outstanding  opportunity  to  meet  and  know  con- 
genial people. 

In  a  day  when  "keeping  fit"  and  "staying  thin"  are  national 
aims,  Square  Dancing  offers  the  appeal  of  recreational  exercise. 
For  all  who  are  not  medically  barred  from  physical  pursuits,  it 
presents  a  wholesome  activity  coupled  with  mental  stimulation. 
It  offers  the  perfect  antidote  to  the  increasing  number  of  men 
and  women  who  feel  the  need  of  relief  from  the  pressures  and 
tensions,  mental  and  physical,  of  their  daily  lives. 

We  Square  Dancers  have  something  to  "sell"  which  is  more 
interesting  and  more  rewarding  than  seven  nights  a  week  with 
the  T.V.  and  some  other  national  pastimes. 

If  we  believe  in  our  product  it  is  up  to  us  to  promote  it— 
to  present  "this  good  thing  to  others."  This  means  recruiting 
and  teaching  new  dancers. 

RECRUITING  NEW  DANCERS 

Recruiting  new  dancers  can  profitably  become  a  joint  enter- 
prise of  callers  and  dancers  in  any  area.  One  successful  method 
involves  the  active  participation  of  all  area  clubs  and  callers 
in  a  "Learn  to  Square  Dance  Week."  With  advance  coopera- 
tion and  planning,  classes  for  new  dancers  may  be  scheduled 
in  one  or  several  locations  selected  for  the  convenience  of  the 
prospective  trainees.  Make  use  of  as  much  publicity  as  the 
area's  united  dance  groups  can  afford  to  spend  in  newspapers, 
and  on  radio  and  T.V.  Arrange  to  present  a  concentrated  ap- 
peal before  recreational,  fraternal,  civic  and  church  groups. 
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Plan  one  or  more  demonstration  parties,  possibly  sponsored 
by  club  groups.  Overcoming  the  reluctance  of  the  red-blooded 
American  male  to  "dancing"  might  be  met  by  an  invitation  to 
come  "watch."  Put  on  an  exhibit  in  full  dress,  with  not  too 
difl&cult  but  interesting  routines  danced  to  well  selected  music. 
Follow  up  with  an  opportunity  for  every  dancer  to  choose  a 
partner  from  among  the  spectators  for  simple  square  dancing. 
If  you  show  them  all  a  good  time,  and  don't  over-do  your  sales- 
manship, many  of  your  guests  should  be  ready  to  join  a  begin- 
ners' group. 

Eager  dancers,  especially  new  ones,  frequently  have  inter- 
ested friends.  Keep  classes  forming;  don't  make  prospects  wait 
too  long  to  start  a  class.  Secure  and  keep  the  dancer's  interest 
in  recruiting.  The  club  dancers,  as  well  as  you,  the  caller,  must 
be  eager  to  welcome  and  accept  the  new  dancer.  If  they  have  a 
sense  of  responsibility  toward  and  a  personal  concern  for  the 
new  dancers  they  will  cooperate  in  shortening  the  period  of 
learning. 

TEACHING  NEW  DANCERS 

The  teaching  period  is  most  important  to  each  new  dancer 
and  to  the  success  of  the  Square  Dance  activity.  The  caller- 
teacher  must  create  and  maintain  a  spirit  of  wholesome  fun  and 
friendliness.  In  addition,  he  must  strive  to  really  teach  the  basic 
terms  and  actions  so  that  his  pupils  can  be  prepared  to  dance 
with  established  dancing  groups. 

The  time-tested  rules  for  meeting  and  working  with  people 
apply  in  this  teaching  period.  There  can  be  no  room  for 
criticism,  sarcasm,  impatience  or  rudeness.  The  caller  must 
have,  and  use,  an  extra  measure  of  patience,  tact,  kindliness, 
cooperation  and  related  virtues.  Remember  too,  that  couples 
may  like  to  dance  together,  but  that  during  the  learning  period 
it  sometimes  pays  to  separate  partners  and  mix  the  group. 

Many  teachers  appreciate  a  few,  at  least  one  couple  per 
square,  experienced  dancers  to  help  with  beginning  groups. 
They  can  contribute  materially  toward  promoting  a  spirit  of 
friendliness  within  the  group.  However,  they  must  be  made  to 
realize  that  there  can  be  only  one  teacher  on  the  floor  and  that 
talking  and  "teaching"  in  the  squares  keeps  all  from  hearing. 

Any  caller  is  missing  a  rewarding  and  satisfying  experience 
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if  he  does  not  accept  the  responsibility  of  teaching  new  dancers 
with  regularity.  The  new  caller  may  well  find  that  teaching  a 
class  will  reward  him  well  beyond  any  effort  or  time  he  may 
contribute  toward  it.  The  caller,  new  or  experienced,  who  is 
learning  the  basic  skills  of  the  VISUAL  Method  will  find  a  class 
of  new  dancers  will  offer  him  an  invaluable  opportunity  to 
practice  this  method  and  make  it  his  own.  Moreover,  the  VIS- 
UAL Method  is  particularly  suited  for  teaching  new  dancers  to 
become  acceptable  dancers  in  the  contemporary  Square  Dance 
manner. 

New  callers  learning  the  VISUAL  Method  may  be  well  ad- 
vised to  limit  their  initial  class  to  two  or,  not  more  than,  three 
squares.  The  small  group  is  more  easily  handled,  and  since  the 
caller,  too,  is  learning,  his  mistakes  will  affect  only  a  few  dancers. 
If  his  pupils  realize  that  he,  too,  is  learning  they  will  respond 
with  increased  cooperation  and  comradery. 

HOW  TO  TEACH  BEGINNERS 

The  new  caller,  and  the  old-timer  starting  anew  with  the 
VISUAL  Method,  may  pause  and  ask  "What  am  I  going  to  teach 
beginners?"  and  "How?"  Contemporary  Square  Dancing  re- 
quires a  dancer  to  know  and  understand  and  react  to  a  consid- 
erable Square  Dance  vocabulary.  Learning  these  terms  and  the 
proper  action  to  accompany  them  is  the  purpose  of  the  teaching 
period.  "Sets  in  Order"  magazine  has  prepared  a  current  list 
of  accepted  basics;  these  may  well  serve  as  the  guide  to  WHAT 
to  teach.  The  VISUAL  Method  provides  the  teacher  with  an 
unexcelled  answer  to  HOW  to  do  it. 

The  KEY  to  all  learning  is  repetition.  Since  VISUAL  call- 
ing permits  the  caller  to  arrange  and  rearrange  any  commands 
in  any  appropriate  order,  he  can,  fi'om  the  first  lesson,  have  his 
class  "dancing"  simple  "hash"  breaks  without  the  limits  imposed 
by  the  teacher's  ability  to  locate,  memorize  and  remember  suit- 
able simple  material. 

In  preparation  for  the  first  meeting  of  a  new  class,  the  caller 
should  make  a  list  of  BASIC  basics  to  teach  at  that  session.  With 
his  sound  equipment  and  a  fe^v  selected  hoedown  records  he  is 
prepared.  After  teaching  even  a  very  few,  exceedingly  simple 
movements,  these  can  be  combined  into  varied  sequences.  Grad- 
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ually  new  terms  are  taught  and  all  commands  continuously 
drilled  and  repeated  in  impromptu  and  interesting  routines  or 
"dances." 

The  KEY  to  modern  square  dancing  is  good  listening.  Pat- 
ter calls,  particularly,  require  the  dancer  to  hear  and  interpret 
assorted  calls  in  unestablished  sequences.  This  requires  listen- 
ing. The  VISUAL  Method  makes  it  possible  to  teach  good 
listening  by  providing  review  and  drill  and  repetition  without 
resorting  to  memorized  routines  which  the  dancers  too  easily 
pattern. 

After  the  first  lesson,  the  caller  should  make  a  carefully 
thought  out  schedule  of  the  order  in  which  the  desired  basics 
will  be  presented.  Experience  has  shown  that  teaching  "Square 
thru"  and  its  variations  before  presenting  a  "Right  and  left 
thru"  will  keep  some  men  from  attempting  a  "Courtesy  turn" 
in  the  middle  of  the  "Square  thru." 

Introduce  new  commands  when  the  group  appears  to  be 
reasonably  proficient  in  the  movements  already  taught.  Review 
and  drill  continuously.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  value  of  the 
VISUAL  Method  will  be  strikingly  apparent.  The  caller  is  free 
to  combine  and  recombine  actions,  repeat  and  repeat  a  trouble- 
some basic  and  still  keep  the  squares  dancing.  Provided  he  uses 
appropriate  commands  and  has  learned  two  or  three  methods 
for  resolving  the  Square,  he  can  always  return  the  sets  to  home. 

Most  dancers  like  and  respond  to  circle  mixers,  simple  round 
dances  and  singing  calls.  If  the  caller  and  his  wife  are  com- 
fortable in  teaching  mixers  and  a  limited  number  of  rounds, 
most  groups  of  beginners  will  welcome  them  as  a  change  of  pace 
and  an  interesting  variation  in  the  program.  Singing  calls  may 
be  introduced  after  the  necessary  basics  have  been  taught  and 
drilled.  Caution  in  the  over-use  of  any  one  singing  call  in  the 
teaching  period  is  advised  since  the  dancers  tend  to  pattern 
the  dance  rather  than  to  listen  to  the  call. 

Weekly  repetition  and  drill  of  the  basics  in  simple  "hash" 
breaks  will  produce  surprisingly  well  taught  new  dancers  in 
twelve  to  fifteen  weeks.  Having  learned  the  fundamentals  and 
having  acquired  the  habit  of  listening,  these  dancers  are  pre- 
pared to  enjoy  singing  and  patter  calls  and  can  rapidly  take 
their  places  with  established  dancers. 
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OTHER  METHODS  OF  CALLING 

MEMORY 

All  Square  Dance  calling  depends  in  part  upon  memory. 
For  example,  if  the  caller  learns  the  new  VISUAL  Method  he 
must  remember  the  order  in  which  the  steps  are  done.  If  he 
uses  the  P.S.P.  Method,  he  is  required  to  learn,  to  memorize,  a 
number  of  important  rules  that  govern  that  system.  If  he  does 
sight  calling  or  some  form  of  mental  imagery,  he  must  remem- 
ber the  dancer  relationships  that  serve  to  cue  or  guide  his  calls. 
No  m.atter  what  system  a  caller  uses,  there  is  some  degree  of 
memory  work  involved,  but  some  methods  are  based  more 
completely  on  memory  than  others.  Some  forms  of  calling  allow 
the  caller  a  degree  of  freedom  from  a  predetermined  plan- 
he  is  able  to  vary  the  calls  or  depart  from  set  patterns.  Pure 
memory  calling  limits  the  caller  to  set  and  definite  routines. 

Calling  from  memory  usually  means  that  the  caller  is  doing 
one  of  three  things: 

1 .  Commiting  words,  a  string  of  commands,  to  memory. 

2.  Memorizing  some  map,  some  route,  that  takes  the  dancers 
to  a  predetermined  destination. 

3.  Establishing  certain  stations,  specific  locations  of  key 
dancers  in  definite  positions,  to  which  he  takes  the 
dancers.  He  may  move  the  dancers  around  from  one  sta- 
tion to  another,  or  take  them  back  home  from  any  one. 

When  a  caller  commits  to  memory  the  exact  words  of  a  sing- 
ing call,  he  is  practicing  the  first  method  of  memory  calling. 
The  average  caller,  in  his  first  attempts  to  call  a  singing  call, 
often  learns  a  string  of  commands,  exact  words  fitted  to  some 
melody.  The  music  and  the  rhyming  words  all  help  to  make 
the  singing  call  easy  to  remember.  The  patter  breaks  used  by 
many  callers  not  only  have  an  exact  wording  which  directs  the 
dancers  thru  a  series  of  maneuvers,  but  have  filler  words  to  per- 
fect the  timing  of  the  commands  as  well.  Learning  these  calls 
is,  primarily,  a  matter  of  learning  words  and,  of  course,  does  not 
require  that  the  caller  have  an  accurate  idea  of  just  what  is 
happening  in  the  square. 

There  is,  theoretically,  nothing  wrong  with  this  method- 
provided  that  the  caller  has  a  perfect  memory  for  what  he  is 
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doing.  If  a  caller  has  a  large  repertoire  of  interesting  material, 
he  may,  with  this  method,  be  a  very  good  caller  indeed. 

In  recent  years  the  Square  Dance  literature  has  presented  a 
continuous  flow  of  patter  "breaks."  Ingenious  minds  starting 
with  the  square  in  home  position  have  created  endless  series  of 
commands  which  end  with  the  dancers  returning  home  again. 
Many  of  these  have  been  good,  some  intriguing,  some  challeng- 
ing, and  a  few  have  become  real  classics.  Hence,  the  caller's 
problem  is,  presently,  not  lack  of  material  but  lack  of  time  to 
memorize  new  and  interesting  breaks.  The  fortunate  individual 
with  a  quick  and  accurate  memory  has  little  or  no  problem  to 
keep  his  dancers  happy  and  "busy"  with  a  steady  flow  of  new 
routines.  But  lacking  a  100%  reliable  memory,  the  average 
caller  finds  it  increasingly  difficult  to  avoid  inter-changing  simi- 
lar maneuvers  to  his  dancers'  confusion  and  to  his  own  em- 
barrassment. 

Unfortunately,  some  callers  have  resorted  to  reading  more 
and  more  of  the  material  they  present.  This  practice  may  well 
be  justified  by  the  pressures  on  a  caller's  time  which  leaves  him 
ill  prepared  to  do  justice  to  this  flood  of  new  material.  How- 
ever, it  does  destroy  the  contact  between  caller  and  dancers; 
results  in  poorly  timed  directions;  and,  all  too  frequently, 
jumbled  calls  of  skipped  or  misplaced  lines. 

Fortunately,  some  callers,  instead  of  depending  entirely  upon 
memory,  start  to  develop  their  ability  to  know— to  see— what  the 
square  is  doing  and  to  direct  some  of  its  movement  with  im- 
promptu commands.  One  of  the  first  steps  in  this  direction 
involves  recognizing  that  two  entirely  different  commands  ac- 
complish exactly  the  same  end  result.  For  example:  A  three 
quarter  square  thru  accomplishes  the  same  thing  as  a  California 
twirl  (except  for  hand  work);  a  right  and  left  thru  is  the  same 
as  a  cross  trail  thru,  "U"  turn  back  or  pass  thru,  California 
twirl.  This  knowledge  permits  substituting  equivalent  new 
directions  to  replace  hackneyed  old  ones  and  so  interest  the 
dancers  by  adding  variety  and  spice.  The  caller  does  not  have 
to  learn  completely  new  routines. 

Other  callers  progress  to  the  stage  where  they  are  thinking 
in  terms  of  taking  the  dancers  somewhere.  The  caller,  as  he 
repeats  a  "break"  or  singing  call,  visualizes  the  route  the  dancers 
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are  traveling.  He  develops  a  mental  map  of  the  route  the 
dancers  must  follow  to  reach  a  certain  destination.  He '  no 
longer  merely  parrots  a  series  of  commands,  but  begins  actually 
to  prompt  his  dancers.  This  allows  him  to  phrase  his  own  com- 
mands, to  develop  his  sense  of  timing,  to  build  a  style  of  his 
own.  Without  stopping,  he  can  pause  for  a  lagging  square,  add 
more  detailed  directions,  if  needed,  or  embellish  a  simple  rou- 
tine with  extra  flourishes  if  his  dancers  are  eager.  This  often 
allows  the  caller  to  forget  himself  as  he  steps  outside  of  the 
limitations  of  a  strictly  memorized  call  and  to  gain  a  sense  of 
participating  with  the  dancers.  Many  callers,  at  this  point,  find 
themselves  mentally  dancing  the  No.  1  man's  position.  Callers 
who  have  developed  this  map  or  route  system  consider  it  su- 
perior to  pure  memory  calling. 

If  a  caller  has  learned  to  do  what  is  required  in  the  second 
stage  and  can  easily  move  dancers  over  a  route,  he  may  find 
himself  thinking  in  terms  of  stopping  places.  At  these  spots, 
he  knows  which  dancers  are  in  certain  positions  and  he  knows 
how  to  get  the  square  home  from  these  stopping  points.  When 
the  caller  has  established  several  of  these  stopping  places— or 
"stations"— he  can  achieve  considerable  calling  variety.  The 
caller  learns  definite  routes  to  home  position  from  each  station 
and  various  ways  to  move  the  dancers  from  one  place  (station) 
to  another  place  (station)  and  then  back  home.  There  are  many 
alternate  routes  between  stations,  and  a  great  deal  of  variety  is 
possible  within  the  framework  of  a  large  number  of  stations. 
By  this  method  the  caller  can  achieve  interesting  change  and 
avoid  repetition  and  monotony. 

SIGHT  CALLING 

The  term  sight  calling  has  received  rather  wide  publicity 
in  recent  years,  both  in  conversations  between  callers  and  in 
some  of  the  Square  Dance  magazines.  This  name  has  been  more 
or  less  loosely  used  to  indicate  some  method  of  calling  that  in- 
volves looking  at  or  watching  dancers.  There  are  wide  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  even  among  callers  who  profess  to  practice 
some  form  of  sight  calling,  as  to  just  how  it  is  done.  The  term 
appears  to  mean  different  things  to  different  people. 

There  does  appear  to  be  rather  general  agreement  that,  be- 
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fore  the  advent  of  the  more  complex  basics  and  the  tendency 
to  have  all  four  couples  active  in  the  square  at  once,  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  calling  which  could  accurately  be  described  as 
sight  calling.  Watching  the  dancers  is  a  relatively  easy  means 
of  directing  the  square  when  the  action  is  limited  to  simple 
maneuvers.  Many  callers,  whose  calling  experience  dates  back 
over  a  fair  span  of  years,  admit  to  having  depended  upon  watch- 
ing their  dancers  while  dancing  maneuvers  were  less  involved, 
but  to  finding  it  too  difficult  a  method  to  rely  upon,  now  that 
the  actions  are  more  complex.  In  spite  of  the  increased  "busy- 
ness" within  the  square,  there  are  callers  today  who  depend 
upon  sight  calling  of  various  kinds  and  to  varying  degrees. 
Some  well  known  proponents  of  this  method  have  given  it  con- 
siderable publicity;  and  their  own  skill  in  its  use  attests  to  its 
practicality. 

Between  publicity  in  the  Square  Dance  press,  discussion  at 
callers'  meetings,  and  classes  purporting  to  teach  the  method, 
sight  calling  has  received  considerable  attention.  Reaction  to 
all  this  has  been  mixed.  Some  callers  are  eager  to  dismiss  it 
all  as  just  too  confusing,  just  not  the  thing  to  do— what  if  your 
dancers  miss?  Others  by-pass  the  dancers  (who  might  miss)  and 
concentrate  on  following  the  action  of  the  dancers  in  their 
minds.  (More  about  this  elsewhere.)  In  between  are  callers 
with  all  possible  degiees  of  acceptance  of  the  system. 

Surprisingly,  in  the  light  of  all  this  interest,  there  has  been 
a  regrettable  lack  of  accurate  information  to  guide  the  would-be 
user  of  this  method.  To  our  knowledge,  no  definite  set  of  rules, 
no  step-by-step  instructions  have  as  yet  been  offered  for  learning 
this  system;  there  appears  to  be  no  book  or  pamphlet  available 
that  attempts  to  teach  sight  calling.  We  find  sight  callers  in 
agreement  that  they  start  by  pre-determining  the  home  positions 
of  various  numbers  of  dancers.  Some  say  that  it  is  necessary 
to  know  four,  some  say  eight,  while  others  say  it  is  only  necessary 
to  know  three.  How  many  dancers  the  sight  callers  keep  track 
of,  and  for  how  much  of  the  time,  is  difficult  to  determine. 

We  have  not  had  a  really  satisfactory  explanation  from  any 
of  the  several  callers,  who  profess  to  practice  sight  calling,  as  to 
just  what  they  do.  Some  sight  callers  watch  more  than  one 
square,  others  only  one.     Undoubtedly,  the  ability  to  watch 
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more  than  one  square  can  be  developed  with  practice.  Sight 
callers  all  seem  to  agree  that  when  they  see  their  key  people  in 
certain  locations  they  know  what  to  do.  There  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  uniform  system  for  working  the  dancers  into  these 
recognizable  positions.  Some  callers  appear  to  depend  upon 
chance  while  others  keep  more  or  less  constant  track  of  their  key 
people  and  maneuver  them  where  they  want  them  to  be.  They 
know  that  when  the  key  dancers  arrive  in  certain  definite  posi- 
tions—or stations— they  are  able  to  follow  an  established  route 
to  return  them  to  home  position.  Individual  callers,  again  de- 
pending upon  experience,  know  a  few  or  quite  a  number  of 
these  specific  stations  and  an  established  route  or  routes  to  home 
position  from  each  of  them. 

Some  individuals  have  more  natural  ability  to  see  "instantly" 
the  formation  of  these  recognized  stations.  It  takes  much  time 
and  experience  to  use  these  clue  situations  as  they  develop  at 
dancing  speed.  Many  of  these  callers  bolster  their  "sight"  recog- 
nition with  varying  degrees  of  mental  awareness  of  the  positions 
of  their  key  dancers.  Since  the  callers  using  this  system  all  have 
considerable  experience,  they  would  appear  to  move  dancers  by 
long  practice  or  instinct,  rather  than  by  rule. 

HOW  SIGHT  CALLING  IS  DONE 

It  is  possible  to  exercise  some  degree  of  control  by  watching 
1,  2,  3,  4,  or  8  dancers  in  one  or  more  squares.  The  rare  caller 
who  can  successfully  follow  all  eight  members  of  a  square  can  be 
completely  unrestricted  in  his  choice  of  commands.  When 
control  of  the  square  is  based  on  watching  less  than  all  eight 
members,  some  ground  rules  must  be  observed.  Basically,  these 
ground  rules  eliminate  all  special  maneuvers  as  explained  in 
the  chapter  "Basic  Concepts."  The  caller  must  also  know  fur- 
ther rules  which  are  applicable  to  the  number  of  dancers  he  in- 
tends to  watch. 

"Goal  posting"  may  offer  an  easy  starting  point  for  sight 
calling.  If  only  one  pair  of  couples  is  active  while  the  other 
pair  stands,  and  if  the  active  couples  do  not  change  partners,  it 
is  necessary  to  follow  only  one  man.  Under  these  conditions, 
when  the  head  couples  are  active,  at  any  time  the  caller  sees 
No.  1  man  facing  No.  4  lady  (his  corner)  the  square  can  do  a 
left  allemande.     If  the  sides  are  active,  the  caller  could  choose 
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to  follow  No.  2  or  No.  4  man  until  he  sees  him  facing  his  corner 
for  a  left  allemande.  Remember  that  any  time  the  caller  directs 
a  change  of  partners,  or  all  four  couples  become  active,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  watch  more  than  one  dancer. 

To  advance  beyond  simple  "goal  posting,"  sight  calling  will 
require  a  good  working  knowledge  of  formation  and  position 
of  the  dancers.  Basically  one  must  know,  and  see,  the  com- 
pleted position  after  any  command.  Seeing  where  the  dancers 
go  during  the  execution  of  a  command  is  unimportant  (except 
for  proper  timing). 

By  watching  two  dancers,  and  keeping  all  four  men  with 
their  original  partners,  the  caller  gains  considerable  freedom  of 
movement.  These  two  people  may  be  any  man  and  his  corner 
lady,  or  any  two  adjacent  men.  If  we  keep  all  four  men  with 
their  original  partners,  the  sequence  of  the  men  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  set  will  serve  as  a  key  to  control  the  square.  It  is  not 
too  difficult  to  check  two  dancers  at  the  completion  of  each 
command. 

Many  callers  have  told  us  that  previous  to  1954  or  there- 
abouts, they  watched  three  dancers— one  man,  his  partner,  and 
his  comer,  and  did  very  well.  Somewhere  along  the  line  this 
failed  to  work  and  this  system  had  to  be  abandoned. 

This  failure  was  due  to  complications  arising  from  com- 
mands that  chain  ladies  or  change  partners.  These  rules  can  be 
worked  out,  but  for  most  of  us,  it  is  easier  to  watch  four  dancers 
than  to  keep  within  the  necessary  ground  rules  required  if  only 
three  dancers  are  used  as  a  key  to  the  square. 

The  most  satisfactory  method  of  doing  sight  calling  is  to 
know  two  adjoining  couples  (No.  1  and  No.  4  for  convenience) 
(four  dancers)  and  to  avoid  all  special  commands.  It  is  rela- 
tively simple  to  work  out  several  definite  positions  in  which  the 
caller  can  recognize  these  four  key  people.  From  these  known 
positions  the  square  can  be  returned  home.  How  the  caller 
recognizes  all  four  of  these  dancers  as  they  "just  happen"  to  get 
into  one  of  these  known  positions  is  the  big  problem  in  sight 
calling.  Development  of  the  ability  to  see  these  relationships, 
as  they  develop  at  dancing  tempo,  is  usually  possible  only  after 
considerable  practice  and  experience. 

Following  are  several  recognizable  positions  involving  four 
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key  dancers.     (At  this  point  the  use  of  pawns  to  familiarize 
oneself  with  these  positions  may  be  helpful.) 

EIGHT  CHAIN  THRU  FORMATION 

In  an  eight  chain  thru  formation,  when  No.  1  man  has  his 
corner  on  his  right,  as  the  outside  couple  facing  in,  and  their 
respective  original  partners  are  the  inside  couple  facing  them, 
the  square  can  square  thru  three  quarters  to  a  left  allemande. 
The  other  two  couples  will  be  in  reciprocal  positions  on  the 
other  end  of  the  eight  chain  thru  formation.  Therefore  the 
square  can  be  returned  to  home  position. 

DOUBLE  PASS  THRU  FORMATION 

In  a  double  pass  thru  formation,  when  all  of  the  men  have 
girls  on  their  right  as  partners,  if  No.  1  Man  is  facing  his 
original  partner  in  the  center  of  the  formation,  and  his  corner 
is  in  the  couple  behind  him,  with  her  original  partner,  "The 
center  jour  can  square  thru  three  quarters  to  a  left  allemande." 

FACING  LINES  OF  FOUR 

When  the  square  is  in  facing  lines  of  four  with  the  girls 
on  the  right  of  the  men,  if  No.  1  lady  is  with  No.  4  man  and 
No.  1  man  is  to  their  right  and  does  not  have  his  comer  as  a 
partner,  the  square  can  do  a  "Full  square  thru  four  hands 
round,  go  on  to  the  next,  pull  Mother  by  to  a  left  allemande." 

Start  with  facing  lines  of  four  with  girls  on  the  right  of  the 
men.  If  No.  1  man  and  his  original  partner  are  the  right  hand 
couple  of  one  line,  and  he  is  facing  his  corner,  who  does  NOT 
have  her  original  partner,  the  opposite  ladies  can  "Star  across 
to  a  left  allemande,"  or  they  can  "two  ladies  chain,  that's  the 
corner,  left  allemande." 

To  summarize  sight  calling:  A  caller  pre-selects  several  key 
people  in  one  or  more  squares.  He  knows  either  by  some  sys- 
tem of  keeping  track,  OR  by  suddenly  seeing  the  key  dancers  in 
certain  recognizable  positions,  what  action  at  that  instant  will 
return  the  square  to  home  position.  The  number  of  dancers  a 
caller  uses  as  "keys"  limits  the  complexity  of  the  actions  that 
can  be  successfully  performed.  Some  sight  callers  say  that  they 
watch  only  three  dancers,  but  unless  they  restrict,  or  keep  track 
of  the  movements  they  use,  this  is  not  a  complete  key  to  the 
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square.  Unless  the  caller  recognizes  that  he  cannot  use  so- 
called  "special  commands,"  that  are  covered  in  "Basic  Con- 
cepts," even  four  dancers  (two  adjoining  couples)  are  not  a 
complete  key  to  the  square.  (The  caller  may  use  two,  or  any 
even  number  of  special  commands  that  cancel  each  other  out.) 
Probably  the  most  experienced  sight  callers  use  all  eight  dancers, 
which  is  a  complete  key  under  all  circumstances  to  control- 
ling the  square,  however,  this  most  assuredly  is  the  result  of  a 
great  deal  of  experience.  The  basic  difficulty  many  callers  find 
in  using  sight  calling  is  their  inability  to  see  where  four  dancers 
are  in  the  split-second  that  the  caller  has  to  recognize  key 
dancers  in  a  key  situation  at  dancing  tempo.    It  is  not  easy. 

MENTAL  IMAGERY 

A  discussion  of  techniques  for  calling  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  a  presentation  of  what,  for  lack  of  a  better,  com- 
monly accepted  name,  may  be  called  Mental  Imagery  or  Mental 
Visual  Calling. 

As  with  other  systems  of  calling  presented,  experience  is  a 
very  big  factor  in  determining  the  extent  and  the  success  with 
which  any  caller  can  use  mental  imagery  to  control  a  group  of 
dancers.  Individual  ability  to  follow  the  dancers,  mentally, 
varies  widely.  For  those  who  can  visualize,  and  who  master  the 
ground  rules  governing  movements  within  a  square,  the  system 
can  be  highly  successful.  Instead  of  watching  the  actual  dancers 
the  caller  "sees"  the  dancers  in  his  mind's  eye.  If  he  is  able, 
mentally,  to  follow  his  commands  accurately,  he  correctly  re- 
turns the  dancers  to  home  position.  The  big  IF  is  the  degree 
of  accuracy  achieved. 

The  methods  generally  practiced  by  sight  callers  are  readily 
adaptable  to  mental  visual  methods.  Whereas  a  sight  caller 
watches  predetermined  key  dancers  on  the  floor  as  they  move 
into  definite  formations,  or  stations,  and  so  clue  him  for  the 
completion  of  the  dance;  a  caller  using  mental  imagery  would 
not  be  dependent  upon  his  "floor"  but  would  mentally  "see" 
these  same  stations  develop  and  know  how  to  carry  on  from 
there.  This  ability  to  "see  mentally"  the  position  of  key 
dancers  may  gradually  develop  in  the  process  of  learning  to 
maneuver  from  one  formation  to  another.     If  one  can  safely 
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visualize  the  positions  of  four  dancers,  such  as  No.  1  couple  and 
No.  4  couple,  and  keep  within  the  limitations  of  certain  ground 
rules  (no  special  commands)  the  possibilities  are  almost  un- 
limited. 

Certainly  the  inexperienced  caller  will  not  be  prepared  to 
think  in  terms  of  this  type  of  mental  imagery.  It  is  a  develop- 
ment based  on  long  and  continued  exposure  to  dancers  in  mo- 
tion. It  may  develop  in  stages.  After  seeing  some  particular 
action  repeated  innumerable  times— and  possibly  mentally  danc- 
ing the  No.  1  man's  position  each  time— it  becomes  firmly 
etched  in  the  mind's  eye.  This  "action"  might  be  a  simple 
basic,  but  more  probably  would  be  a  whole  series  of  movements 
that  create  a  figure  or  pattern.  When  enough  of  these  figures 
or  patterns  are  fixed  accurately  in  the  mind,  the  caller  is  free 
of  his  "floor"— his  mind  does  not  need  dancers  to  guide  it.  This 
is  not  easy  and  not  many  attain  it.  But  for  those  who  can  do  it, 
it  probably  represents  the  ultimate  in  calling  techniques.  The 
caller  is  completely  master  of  the  situation,  no  matter  what 
happens. 
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SOUND  EQUIPMENT 

Good  sound  is  a  MUST  for  the  success  and  enjoyment  of  the 
dance.  The  best  caller  in  the  world  won't  have  a  good  dance 
unless  his  sound  is  clear  and  can  be  heard  throughout  the  hall. 
If  a  caller  knows  that  everyone  is  hearing  him  clearly,  he  is 
more  relaxed  and  comfortable  and  can  do  a  better  job.  Good 
sound  equipment  is  a  caller's  investment  in  success.  Money 
and  time  spent  in  the  selection  and  placement  of  equipment 
will  pay  dividends  in  dancer  satisfaction  and  repay  the  caller 
many  times  over. 

This  chapter  does  not  deal  with  the  technical  aspects  of 
sound  equipment  but,  rather,  provides  basic  and  general  infor- 
mation specifically  applicable  to  Square  Dance  calling.  Most 
of  the  information,  herein,  follows  certain  recommendations 
which  were  made  by  a  professional  sound  engineer  several  years 
prior  to  the  publishing  of  this  book.  His  recommendations 
were  carried  out  by  the  author.  An  immediate  improvement, 
over  the  usual,  conventional  set-up  used  before  adopting  these 
procedures,  was  noted.  Over  the  years,  the  new  arrangement 
has  been  tested  in  hundreds  of  halls,  of  many  different  types  and 
sizes,  with  all  manner  of  acoustical  properties,  and  proven  to  be 
extremely  satisfactory.  In  acoustically  difficult  halls  this  ar- 
rangement has  proven  more  adequate  than  systems  that  had 
previously  been  tried. 

SPEAKER  ARRANGEMENT 

The  sound  engineer  stated  that  loud  speakers  project  sound 
waves  similar  to  the  rays  of  light  from  a  flood  light  and,  in 
order  to  be  most  effective,  should  be  treated  as  such.  He  stated 
that  sound  emanating  from  one  source  and  beamed  down  on  the 
floor  of  dancers  as  a  flood  light,  would  be  particularly  effective 
for  Square  Dancing.  One  of  the  common  errors  pointed  out 
was  the  tendency  to  use  too  many  speakers.  Too  many  speakers 
placed  ineffectively  result  in  sound  problems.  The  idea  of 
using  a  number  of  speakers  was  based  on  the  assumption  that 
each  speaker  would  cover  an  adjacent  area.  Actually  an  ar- 
rangement of  this  type  creates  many  local  "dead-spots,"  where 
two  or  more  speakers  interfere  with  each  other,  and  seldom 
produces  the  desired  results.     (All  speaker  arrangement  dia- 
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DIAGRAM   NO.   I.     This  represents  a  common  arrangement  of  speakers  in  a  hall. 

grams  used  herein  have  been  purposely  kept  simple  to  assure 
a  clearer  understanding.) 

The  projected  lines  indicate  the  approximate  sound  coverage 
of  each  speaker.  Where  these  lines  cross,  an  area  of  interference 
of  sound  develops.  The  sound  will  be  clearer  in  some  places 
than  in  others.  The  points  of  "cross-over"  are  particularly 
critical.  You  can  check  this  by  walking  the  length  of  the  hall. 
The  arrows  at  the  side  walls  indicate  that  the  sound  waves  are 


DIAGRAM  NO.  2.     This  represents  another  common  arrangement  of  speakers. 
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being  reflected  if  they  strike  a  hard  surface.     This  reflection 
adds  to  the  general  confusion  of  the  sound. 

Note  that  the  "cross-over"  factor  is  reduced  but  the  speakers 
are  near  the  side  walls  where  considerable  sound  will  be  re- 
flected if  the  walls  are  hard  surfaced. 


DIAGRAM  NO.  3.     The  sound  in  th!s  example  is  emanating  from  one  source. 

This  is  the  arrangement  that  was  recommended  by  the 
sound  engineer.  Note  that  when  the  speakers  are  placed  side 
by  side  in  the  center  of  the  hall,  the  only  "cross-over"  that  oc- 
curs is  immediately  in  front  of  the  speakers.  Reflection  of 
sound  from  the  side  walls  is  reduced  because  the  sound  travels 
a  greater  distance  before  reaching  the  walls. 

The  effective  dispersion  angle  of  speakers  varies.  Speakers 
which  have  a  dispersion  angle  over  90  degrees  are  desirable  for 
use  when  the  sound  is  to  emanate  from  one  source. 

Placing  the  speakers  to  face  the  length  of  the  hall  is  prefer- 
able if  the  type  of  speaker  has  the  capacity  to  effectively  project 
the  full  length  of  the  hall.  If  the  speakers  will  not  project  the 
full  length,  or  the  hall  is  unusually  long  and  narrow  especially 
with  a  low  ceiling,  placing  them  together  in  the  middle  of  the 
long  side  may  be  best.  When  placed  there,  the  speakers  should 
be  spread  slightly  toward  the  ends  of  the  hall. 
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ELEVATION  OF  THE  SPEAKERS 

The  sound  engineer  stated  that  sound  should  be  treated  as 
a  flood  light  and  beamed  on  the  floor  from  above.  The  most 
ideal  location  for  the  speakers  would  be  above  the  caller's  head. 
Speakers  can  be  so  placed  by  stacking  tables  or  by  using  ceiling 
or  wall  hooks.  An  ideal  method  is  the  use  of  an  adjustable  rigid 
stand.  This  location  of  the  speakers,  above  the  caller's  head, 
has  more  than  acoustical  advantages.  In  this  position,  the 
speakers  serve  as  an  excellent  monitor  for  the  caller.  He  hears 
the  sound  almost  exactly  as  the  dancers  hear  it.  He  can  be 
constantly  aware  of  the  balance  between  his  voice  and  the  music 
and  knows  if  he  is  maintaining  the  proper  distance  from  the 
microphone.  If  the  amplifier  controls  are  immediately  at  his 
side,  he  can  make  instantaneous  adjustments.  There  is  no  feed- 
back problem  since  he  is  standing  below  and  slightly  behind  the 
speakers. 


DIAGRAM   NO.  4.     Arrangement  of  enclosed   speakers   on   adjustable   stand. 

The  speakers  should  tilt  slightly  downw^ard.  The  amount 
of  tilt  will  depend  upon  the  height  of  the  speakers  and  the 
length  of  the  hall.  The  proper  tilt  is  determined  by  an  imagi- 
nary line  drawn  through  the  center  of  the  speaker  cone  at  right 
angles  to  the  face  of  the  speaker.     This  imaginary  line,  if  ex- 
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tended,  should  reach  the  baseboard  of  the  opposite  wall.  De- 
termining this  angle  can  be  done  by  drawing  a  chalk  line  on 
the  speaker  enclosure  at  the  speaker  cone  center.  A  straight 
edge,  such  as  a  yard  stick,  can  be  held  at  arms  length  to  visually 
determine  the  imaginary  line  to  the  baseboard. 


DIAGRAM  NO.  5.     Arrangement  of  supplementary,  centered,  overhead  speakers  in  a  long 
hail. 

When  the  hall  is  extremely  long,  an  additional  speaker  or 
speakers  are  added  to  serve  the  area  into  which  the  two  original 
speakers  are  unable  to  reach.  Ideally,  these  additional  speakers 
would  be  placed  overhead,  side  by  side,  and  projected  down- 
ward exactly  as  the  pair  behind  the  caller  are  placed,  at  that 
point  where  the  original  pair  fail  to  adequately  carry  the  sound. 
In  such  an  arrangement  the  angle  of  the  speakers  would  again 
be  determined  by  the  extension  of  an  imaginary  line  to  the  back 
baseboard. 
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DIAGRAM   NO.  6.     Arrangement  of  supplementary  side  speakers  in  a  long  hail. 


When  it  is  not  practical  to  place  the  additional  overhead 
speakers  in  the  center  of  a  long  hall,  they  can  be  placed  over- 
head on  the  side  walls  at  the  point  ivhere  the  original  speakers 
fail  to  adequately  carry  the  sound.  When  two  supplementary 
side  speakers  are  used,  the  downward  angle  would  be  deter- 
mined by  extending  an  imaginary  line  from  each  speaker  to  the 
center  of  the  back  baseboard.  If  the  hall  is  narrow  one  addi- 
tional speaker  may  be  enough.  When  only  one  supplementary 
side  speaker  is  mounted  overhead,  it  is  directed  to  the  baseboard 
at  the  opposite  back  corner  of  the  hall. 

SPEAKERS 

With  most  P. A.  systems  which  are  sold  as  a  complete  unit, 
the  speakers  are  by  far  the  weakest  link  in  the  over-all  ability 
to  faithfully  reproduce  sound.  The  caller  may  be  well  advised 
to  consider  purchasing  one  or  more,  good  quality,  co-axial 
speakers  from  another  source.  This  applies  even  when  the  P. A. 
system  manufacturer  offers  more  costly  speaker  options. 

Basically  there  are  four  types  of  self-contained  speakers: 
Single  cone— All  highs  and  lows  emanate  fi'om  the  single 
cone. 

Dual  cone  —A  smaller  cone  is  attached  to  the  larger  cone 
and  both  are  activated  by  one  single  magnet. 
Some  separation  of  highs  and  lows  is  achieved. 
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Co-^axial  —Separate  hi  and  low  frequency  sound  produc- 
ing sources,  (tweeter  and  woofer) 

Tri-axial  —Three  separate  sound  producing  sources— hi, 
mid-range— low.  (tweeter— mid-range— woofer) 

The  over-all  capacity  of  any  speaker  to  produce  sound  faith- 
fully is  determined  by  the  quality  of  construction,  the  size  of 
the  c6ne  and  the  effective  magnetic  density.  All  other  factors 
being  equal,  the  type  of  magnetic  material  and  the  weight  of 
the  magnet  will  be  a  fair  measure  of  the  amount  of  sound  that 
a  speaker  can  faithfully  reproduce.  The  sound  engineer  recom- 
mended the  use  of  good  quality  12-inch  co-axial  speakers  as 
being  ideally  suited  for  square  dance  sound. 

SPEAKER  ENCLOSURES 

Speaker  enclosures  that  are  designed  for  portability  without 
regard  to  acoustic  properties  do  not  exploit  the  full  potential 
of  good  speakers.  The  open  back,  light  weight  type  enhances 
speaker  tonal  qualities  only  slightly.  The  open  back  allows  the 
sound  waves  from  the  back  of  the  speaker  cone  to  bounce 
against  reflective  surfaces.  This  often  creates  additional  con- 
fusion of  sound. 

The  bulky  hi-fi  type  of  speaker  enclosure  is  impractical  from 
a  portability  standpoint.  A  relatively  small,  compromise  type 
of  bass  reflex  enclosure  is  practical  for  the  Square  Dance  caller's 
portable  equipment. 

An  enclosure  for  a  12-inch  speaker  with  a  cubic  contents  of 
approximately  3/^  of  a  cubic  foot,  with  a  reflex  opening  of  ap- 
proximately 30  square  inches  will  provide  a  moderate  amount 
of  additional  bass  response  and  mellowness.  The  back  of  the 
enclosure  is  closed  and  the  sound  waves  from  the  back  of  the 
speaker  cone  are  directed  out  of  the  reflex  opening. 

RECORD  PLAYERS,  AMPLIFIERS, 
AND  MICROPHONES 

In  purchasing  a  record  player  it  is  very  desirable  to  obtain 
one  in  which  the  speed  of  the  turn  table  can  be  varied  above 
or  below  standard  speeds.  A  STROBOSCOPE  is  a  very  con- 
venient way  of  determining  the  exact  speed  at  which  a  record 
is  running. 
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The  amplifier  should  have  separate  volume  and  tone  con- 
trols for  microphone  and  record.  Feed-back,  quality  of  voice 
and  music  can  all  be  controlled  and  improved  with  a  wide 
range  of  separate  bass  and  treble  controls.  The  amplifier 
should  amplify  the  input  sounds  faithfully  and  sufficiently  to 
provide  undistorted  sound  at  the  needed  level.  The  needed 
level  will  vary  with  the  size  and  acoustical  properties  of  the 
hall  and  the  number  of  squares  in  attendance.  A  "rule  of 
thumb"  which  has  often  been  mentioned  is  "One  watt  per 
square."  This  rule  was  developed  before  the  days  of  peak 
rating  of  amplifiers  and  the  rule  should  be  applied  realizing 
that  the  peak  ratings  are  usually  double  the  normal  rating.  With 
efficient,  well  placed  speakers  and  an  amplifier  in  good  working 
condition,  it  is  possible  in  many  halls,  to  approach  one  watt  per 
square  even  on  a  peak  rating  basis.  Clarity  is  determined  by 
many  factors,  but  nothing  will  destroy  it  more  effectively  than 
overloading  an  amplifier  or  using  one  which  is  not  performing 
at  peak  efficiency. 

With  the  gradual  improvement  of  electronic  components, 
amplifier  design  and  circuitry  is  not  static.  Improvements  are 
to  be  expected  in  both  quality  of  reproduction  and  the  over-all 
weight  and  bulk  of  amplifier  and  record  players. 

Select  your  amplifier  carefully;  but,  remember,  only  good 
speakers  correctly  placed  and  the  proper  choice  of  a  microphone 
will  bring  out  the  best  of  what  you  are  capable  of  doing  in 
directing  the  dancers.  The  choice  of  speakers  and  enclosures 
and  the  placement  of  them  will  do  far  more  to  help  a  caller 
achieve  good  communication  with  his  dancers  than  a  com- 
parable amount  of  effort  and  monetary  investment  spent  in  any 
other  way.  The  most  practical  method  of  selecting  a  micro- 
phone is  to  experiment  with  various  types  and  see  which  one 
produces  the  greatest  clarity  for  your  voice. 

EQUIPMENT  USED  IN  TEST  PERIOD 

Newcomb  amplifier  and  turntable— 56  watts  (peak) 
Jensen  12 "  co-axial  speakers— model  H225C 
J.  W.  Davis  bass  reflex  enclosures— model  No.  12C 
Atlas  speaker  stand  (as  illustrated) 
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P.S.P.  RULES  METHOD 

Introduction 

The  abbreviations  P.S.P.  stand  for  Position,  Sequence  and 
Partner,  respectively.  The  P.S.P.  Rules  Method  is  a  new  tech- 
nique of  calling  in  which  the  caller  uses  a  knowledge  of  these 
three  factors  to  follow,  mentally,  the  action  in  the  square. 

P.S.P.,  as  does  VISUAL,  requires  one  ground  rule— no  Spe- 
cial commands  (or  an  even  number  of  equivalent  Special  com- 
mands). All  of  the  dancer  relationships  expressed  in  the  "Basic 
Concepts"  chapter,  such  as,  "It  can't  be  any  other  way,"  apply 
to  P.S.P.  as  well  as  to  VISUAL.  With  this  system  it  is  un- 
necessary to  observe  dancers  if  the  caller  has  perfected  his 
ability  to  visualize  mentally  the  completed  position  of  the 
dancers  after  each  command.  Observing  certain  KEY  dancers, 
John  and  Mai^  as  used  in  the  VISUAL  Method,  is  definitely 
not  needed  to  practice  the  P.S.P.  technique  successfully.  The 
caller  is  required  to  know  the  sequence  of  the  men,  the  partner 
relationships,  and  the  position  of  the  dancers. 

Many  callers  are  interested  in  a  method  of  calling  based  on 
mentally  following,  rather  than  observing,  the  dancers.  P.S.P. 
offers  them  a  practical  calling  method.  Not  all  callers  will  find 
P.S.P.  easy  and  not  all  will  enjoy  using  it.  However,  every 
caller  will  have  a  better  understanding  of  the  functioning  of 
the  square  by  studying  the  basic  principles  of  this  method.  An 
understanding  of  and  an  ability  to  work  with  P.S.P.  (even  if 
limited)  will  give  the  caller  the  means  to  vary  any  type  of  calling 
he  may  now  be  doing.  He  can  successfully  combine  some  memo- 
rized material,  some  VISUAL  and  some  P.S.P.  all  in  one  break. 
For  many  callers  this  will  add  materially  to  the  fun  of  calling 
and,  directly  or  indirectly,  should  increase  the  dancers'  pleasure, 
too.  A  working  knowledge  of  P.S.P.  can  prove  invaluable  when 
creating  new  "hash"  breaks  or  singing  calls,  since  these  rules 
govern  the  movements  of  the  dancers  and  the  ways  of  resolving 
the  square. 

P  "  for  POSITION 

P.S.P.,  like  any  system  of  calling  which  allows  complete  free- 
dom of  expression,  requires  the  caller  to  learn  to  give  appro- 
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priatc  commands  and  to  move  dancers  smoothly.  Working 
with  the  VISUAL  Method,  whose  basic  principles  for  resolving 
the  square  are  so  simple,  gives  the  caller  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  practice  the  art  of  moving  dancers.  A  working  knowl- 
edge of  VISUAL  calling  assumes  an  understanding  of  dancer 
position  so  necessary  with  P.S.P.  Position  of  the  dancers  has 
already  been  discussed  in  the  chapters  on  "Basic  Concepts"  and 
"Position"  and  the  principles  presented  there  need  not  be  re- 
peated here.  ^ 

"S"  for  SEQUENCE 

Calling  with  P.S.P.  rules  requires  the  caller  to  follow  at  each 
command  the  changes  in  sequence  of  the  men.  This  is  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  P.S.P.  system.  The  following  section  pre- 
sents the  effects  of  various  actions  on  sequence  and  needs  careful 
attention  and  study. 

"P"  for  PARTNER 

The  possible  partner  combinations  have  previously  been 
presented  (Basic  Concepts).  With  P.S.P.  the  caller  needs  to 
know  the  existing  partner  relationship  each  time  a  change  in 
partners  is  made.  These  partner  relationships  are  progressively 
presented  in  the  section  on  PARTNERS  following  SE- 
QUENCE.    Emphasis  is  given  to  keeping  all  four  men  with 

the  same  respective  lady. 

J. 

SEQUENCE 

Sequence,  which  has  been  briefly  explained  in  the  chapter 
"Basic  Concepts,"  is  the  term  used  to  describe  the  numerical 
order  of  the  MEN  around  the  square  counter-clockwise  (CCW). 
Sequence  is  always  determined  by  the  men. 

When  the  numerical  order  of  the  men  is  in  a  1—2—3—4 
order  CCW  they  are  IN  Sequence  (as  in  Home  Position). 

When  the  numerical  order  is  1—4—8—2  CCW  they  are  OUT 
of  Sequence.  As  an  example:  From  home  position,  "Side  (or 
head)  couples  do  a  right  and  left  thru." 

These  are  the  only  two  numerical  orders  in  which  the  men 
can  be,  provided  no  special  commands  are  used. 

In  the  VISUAL  Method,  the  caller  determines  the  sequence 
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IN  Sequence 


OUT  of  Sequence 


by  observing  the  relationship  of  four  KEY  people.  In  the 
P.S.P.  Rules  Method  the  caller  mentally  keeps  track  of  sequence 
by  knowing  if  the  command  he  has  given  does  or  does  not 
change  the  sequence. 

An  understanding  of  sequence  is  easily  achieved  by  imagin- 
ing a  single  connecting  line  drawn  thru  the  four  men  in  the 
square  and  connecting  them  together— (The  dashed  lines  in  il- 
lustrations). Such  an  imaginary  line  can  be  drawn  regardless 
of  what  formation  the  set  may  be  in.  The  line  will  be  rounded 
or  oval  shaped  depending  upon  formation.  The  following  basic 
formations  have  been  selected  to  illustrate  this  point. 


Square  Formation 


Facing  Lines  of  Four  Formation 
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Eight  Chain  Thru   Formation 


-  c 


< c  — 

Double  Pass  Thru  Formation 


Promenade  Formation 
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RULE  NO.  1:  Whenever  just  one  pair  of  men  (either  both 
heads  or  both  sides)  exchange  positions  from 
one  side  of  the  more  or  less  circular  connect- 
ing line  to  the  other  side,  sequence  is  changed, 
(This  is  illustrated  by  line  "A"). 

Here  are  some  of  the  types  of  commands  where  just  one  pair 

of  men  exchange  positions  across: 

Square  —Heads  (or  sides)  "Right  and  left  thru,"  or 

"Right  to  the  opposite  box  the  gnat,"  or 
"Star  thru,"  or  "Half  square  thru." 

Facing  lines  of  four— Center  four  "Cross  trail  thru  "U"  turn 

back,"  or  "Right  to  the  opposite  box  the 
gnat,"  or  "Pass  thru  "U"  turn  back." 

Double  pass  thru     —Center  four  "Right  and  left   thru,"   or 

"Half  sashay,"  or  "California  twirl,"  or 
"Half  square  thru." 

RULE  NO.  2:  Whenever  both  pair  of  men  pass  each  other  on 
the  imaginary  line,  the  sequence  is  changed 
(This  is  illustrated  by  line  "B"). 

Here  are  some  of  the  types  of  commands  where  both  pair 
of  men  pass  each  other  on  the  lines: 

Facing  lines  of  four— "Right  and  left  thru,"  or  "Pass  thru,"  or 

"Right  to  the  opposite  box  the  gnat,"  or 
"Star  thru,"  or  "Half  square  thru." 
Eight  chain  thru      —"Right  and  left  thru,"  or  "Half  square 
thru." 

ANY  EVEN  NUMBER  OF  SEQUENCE  CHANGES  RE- 
TURNS THE  MEN  TO  STARTING  SEQUENCE  (The 
same  as  not  changing  sequence). 

Example:  If  we  have  the  square  in  home  position  and  have 
the  "Heads  right  and  left  thru"  and  then  immediately  foUow^ 
with  the  command  "Sides  right  and  left  thru"  the  square  will 
be  in  sequence.  The  square  made  two  sequence  changes  so  it 
is  right  back  where  the  sequence  started.  After  the  first  com- 
mand to  the  Heads  the  square  was  out  of  sequence  but  with 
the  same  command  to  the  Sides  the  square  changed  back  IN 
sequence. 
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ANY  UNEVEN  NUMBER  OF  SEQUENCE    CHANGES 
DOES  CHANGE  SEQUENCE. 

RULE  NO.  3:  Whenever  men  merely  follow  each  other 
around  or  move  along  the  imaginary  connect- 
ing line  but  do  not  pass  on  the  line,  the  se- 
quence is  not  changed.  (This  is  illustrated  by 
line"C"). 

Here  are  some  of  the  types  of  commands  where  men  merely 
follow  each  other: 

Promenade  —All  four  couples  "Promenade,"  or  "Alle- 

mande  thar,"  or  "Back  track,"  or  "Cir- 
cle." 

Double  pass  thru     —"Double  pass  thru,"  or  "Center  four  pass 

thru." 

Eight  chain  thru      —"Eight  chain  thru,"  or  "Outside  two  dive 

thru,  pass  thru." 

Facing  lines  of  four— "California  twirl,"  or  "Bend  the  line,"  or 

"All  four  couples  half  sashay." 

Two  general  principles   to  remember  WHEN    MEN    HAVE 
WOMEN  AS  PARTNERS: 

1.  Right  and  left  thru  or  Half  square  thru  ALWAYS  change 
sequence. 

2.  A  Full  square  thru  NEVER  changes  sequences. 

Again  we  refer  you  to  pawns  in  helping  you  acquire  an 
understanding  of  the  basic  principles  of  sequence.  Working 
with  pawns  will  familiarize  you  with  changes  that  do  and  do 
not  change  sequence  in  various  formations.  Sequence  is  the 
most  difficult  thing  to  follow  in  the  P.S.P.  Rules  Method.  It  is 
something  that  takes  practice  and  plenty  of  it. 

In  each  of  the  three  exercises  below  the  pawns  are  started 
from  a  base  formation  with  ladies  on  right  of  men:  Ex.  1— Facing 
lines  of  four,  Ex.  2— Eight  chain  thru,  Ex.  3— Double  pass  thru. 
At  the  beginning  of  each  command  (numbered  line)  the  pawns 
are  to  be  returned  to  this  base  formation.  The  rule  used  and 
the  net  sequence  change  resulting  are  listed.  Follow  each  action 
Avith  pawns  and  the  formation  diagrams. 
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Exercise  1 :     Base  formation— Facing  lines  o£  four. 

Rule 
Command  Number 

1 .  Pass  thru  No.  2 

2.  Right  and  left  thru  No.  2 

3.  Right  to  opp.  box  the  gnat  No.  2 

4.  Gross  trail  thru  "U"  turn  back  No.  2 
All  four  couples  half  sashay  No.  3 
All  four  couples  Calif,  twirl  No.  3 


Square  thru  S/^ 


2-No.  2  &  1-No.  3 
2-No.  2  &  2-No.  3 


Net  Seq. 
Change 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 
Yes 
No 

No 
No 
No 


5 
6 
7 
8.  Full  square  thru 

The  caller  should  check  line  No.  7  above  carefully.  After 
each  hand  pull  by,  check  to  see  what  happened  and  then  what 
happens  next.  With  a  y^  square  thru  the  first  hand  pull  by  the 
pairs  of  men  pass,  on  the  next  hand  pull  by  the  men  follow 
each  other  around,  and  on  the  third  hand  the  men  pass  again. 
The  NET  effect  of  Two  sequence  changes  is  NOT  to  change 
sequence.  Try  line  No.  8  a  full  square  thru  from  facing  lines 
of  four  and  see  that  there  are  two  changes  and  two  times  that 
the  men  follow  each  other  around  and  so  the  net  effect  is,  again, 
no  sequence  change.  '  .■ 

Exercise  2:     Base  formation— Eight  chain  thru. 


Command 

1 .  Pass  thru 

2.  Right  and  left  thru 

3.  Outside  four  Calif,  twirl 

4.  Inside  arch  outside  dive  thru,  pass  thru 

5.  Square  thru  s/^  2-No.  3  &  1 

6.  Center  four  Calif,  twirl 

7.  Center  four  half  sashay 

8.  Ins.  arch  dive  thru,  double  pass  thru 

Exercise  3:     Base  formation— Double  pass  thru 

Command 

1.  Center  four  Calif,  twirl 

2.  Center  four  square  thru  3^ 

3.  Double  pass  thru 


Rule 
Number 

Net  Seq. 
Change 

No.  3 

No 

No.  2 

Yes 

No.  3 

No 

No.3 

No 

-No.  2 

Yes 

No.  1 

Yes 

No.  1 

Yes 

No.3 

No 

L. 

Rule 
Number 

Net  Seq. 
Change 

No.  1 

Yes 

No.  1 

Yes 

No.3 

No 
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4.  Center  four  right  and  left  thru                      No.  1  Yes 

5.  Center  four  pass  thru                                        No.  3  No 

6.  Center  four  half  sashay                                     No.  1  Yes 

7.  Center  four  full  square  thru     2— No.  1  &  2— No.  3  No 

8.  Center  four  star  thru                                         No.  3  No 

RULE  NO.  4:  When  two  pair  of  men  are  working  together; 
each  time  both  pair  of  men  pass  each  other 
on  the  imaginary  connecting  line,  sequence  is 
changed. 

Here  are  some  of  the  types  of  commands  that  change  se- 
quence when  two  pairs  of  men  are  working  together:  Pass  thru, 
or  Square  thru  ^,  or  Half  sashay,  or  Opposite  box  the  gnat. 

COMMANDS  THAT  DO  AND  DO  NOT  CHANGE  SE- 
OUENCE. 

The  following  two  lists  of  commands  work  from  Square  for- 
mation, Lines  of  four,  or  Promenade  wheel  arounds,  when  men 
have  women  for  partners. 

Commands  that  DO  NOT  CHANGE  SEQUENCE: 

1.  Wheel  arounds  by  either  two  or  four  couples. 

2.  Bend  the  line. 

3.  California  twirl. 

4.  Square  thru  3^. 

5.  Square  thru  3^  and  courtesy  turn  your  girl. 

6.  Circle  four  one  full  turn  around. 

7.  Do-sa-do  or  Do-sa-do  all  the  way  around  to  an  ocean 
wave. 

8.  Suzie  Q. 

9.  Any  square  thru  and  "U"  turn  back  and  the  same  square 
thru  again  with  "U"  turn  back. 

Commands  that  DO  CHANGE  SEQUENCE: 

1 .  Right  and  left  thru. 

2.  Cross  trail  thru  "U"  turn  back. 

3.  Pass  thru,  California  twirl. 

4.  Circle  i/^. 

5.  1/4  Square  thru,  face  partner. 

6.  Box  the  gnat  or  flea  (remember  the  lady  finishes  on  the 
man's  left). 
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Note  that  the  first  five  changes  above  are  all  equivalent  to 
a  right  and  left  thru. 

7.  Pass  thru. 

8.  Right  and  left  thru  with  a  full  turn  around. 

9.  Double  the  gnat  (or  flea)  and  pull  her  by. 

10.  Dixie  chain  (a  single-file  pass  thru). 

11.  ^  Square  thru,  California  twirl,  i/o  Square  thru. 

12.  Square  thru  5  hands  around. 

13.  Heads  (or  sides)  separate  roll  back  one  and  promenade. 

Note  that  7  through  12  above,  are  all  equivalent  to  pass 
thru's. 

WORKING  THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE  SQUARE 

The  next  two  lists  of  commands  work  from  Eight  chain  thru 
and  Double  pass  thru  formations— the  middle  of  the  square- 
when  men  have  ladies  for  partners. 

Commands  that  DO  NOT  CHANGE  SEQUENCE. 

1.  Box  the  gnat  or  flea. 

2.  Full  square  thru. 

3.  Right  and  left  thru  with  a  full  turn  around.  1 

4.  Outside  couples  half  sashay. 

5.  Outside  couples  California  twirl. 

6.  Pass  thru,  or  double  pass  thru  (as  long  as  men  have 
women  on  the  same  side— as  contrasted  with  some  on 
left  and  some  on  right  side). 

Commands  that  DO  CHANGE  SEQUENCE. 

1.  Center  four  California  twirl. 

2.  Center  four  half  sashay. 

3.  Center  four  square  thru  3^. 

4.  All  four  couples  square  thru  s/^. 

5.  Right  and  left  thru  (2  or  4  couples). 

6.  Cross  trail  thru  "U"  turn  back  (2  or  4  couples). 

7.  Circle  four  I/2  way  around  (2  or  4  couples). 

Note:  Some  commands  that  change  sequence  in  Eight  chain 
thru  do  not  change  sequence  in  Facing  lines  of  four— note  them 
carefully. 
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As  an  additional  aid  to  better  understanding  of  sequence 
and  as  a  means  of  registering  sequence  as  you  call,  you  may 
wish  to  apply  simple  one  hand  finger  symbols.  When  the  index 
and  middle  finger  are  uncrossed  the  men  are  IN  sequence;  when 
they  are  crossed  the  men  are  OUT  of  sequence.  Similar  writ- 
ten symbols  are  convenient,  also. 

Symbols  that  register  the  sequence  of  the  men: 

(=)  Men  IN  sequence  (fingers  uncrossed).  ^ 

(x)     Men  OUT  of  sequence  (fingers  crossed). 

With  an  understanding  of  the  types  of  movements  of  the 
men  which  afEect  sequence  (Sequence  Rules  1,  2  and  3),  a  caller 
can  start  to  apply  the  P.S.P.  Method.  As  suggested,  he  should 
adopt  some  mechanical  means  of  registering  each  change  in 
sequence.  Crossing  or  uncrossing  fingers,  clenching  or  unclench- 
ing one  fist,  or  shifting  weight  from  one  foot  to  the  other  are 
possible  means  of  doing  this.  Importantly,  immediately  after 
issuing  each  command,  the  sequence  of  the  completed  com- 
mand should  be  registered  on  this  "scoreboard."  It  takes  prac- 
tice and  experience  to  be  able  to  decide  instantly  the  completed 
sequence  of  any  command  when  started  from  any  position,  but 
once  the  decision  is  made  and  "recorded"  the  caller's  full  at- 
tention can  be  directed  to  other  factors.  He,  then,  can  concen- 
trate upon  the  completed  position  of  the  dancers  and  the 
change,  if  any,  in  partners.  .  :      , 

In  Lesson  I  of  the  VISUAL  Method  John  and  Mary  deter- 
mined sequence  when  certain  simple  commands  were  used  and 
the  men  all  retained  their  original  partners.  It  should  now  be 
possible  to  start  calling  with  P.S.P.,  using  the  commands  given 
in  Lesson  I,  but  relying  upon  the  sequence  rules,  rather  than 
John  and  Mary,  to  determine  sequence.  Practice  calling  with- 
otit  dancers,  preferably  with  a  tape  recorder;  give  appropriate 
commands  from  Lesson  I  and  keep  track  of  sequence. 

For  example:  Starting  from  home  position  the  caller  might 
issue  the  following  string  of  commands,  while  mentally  noting 
each  change  in  formation  and  position,  and  mechanically  follow- 
ing each  sequence  change.  In  the  interest  of  brevity,  the  com- 
mands in  this  chapter  are  not  all  phrased  out  with  patter-filler 
words. 
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Heads  out  to  the  right  and  circle  four, 

Heads  gents  break,  make  lines  of  four. 

(The  caller  knows  he  has  facing  lines,  in  sequence  {==),  and 

has  retained  original  partners.) 
Square  thru  three  quarters. 
Forward  out  and  back  in  time. 
Bend  the  line. 

(Still  in  facing  lines,  (==),  with  original  partners.) 
Pass  thru,  California  twirl. 
(Facing  lines,  (x),  original  partners.) 
Square  thru  3^,  move  on  to  the  next. 
(Facing  pairs  of  couples,  (x),  original  partners.) 
Right  and  left  thru. 

(Facing  pairs  of  couples,  (=),  original  partners.) 
Pass  thru,  then  bend  the  line. 
(Still  facing  couples,  (x),  original  partners.) 
Square  thru  3^,  forward  out  and  back  in  time. 
Then  bend  the  line  and  cross  trail, 
Look  for  your  corner,  left  allemande,  etc. 

Having  learned  to  follow  position  and  sequence  with  simple 
commands  which  keep  all  four  men  with  their  original  partners, 
the  caller  is  ready  to  work  with  the  additional  commands  pre- 
sented in  Lesson  II  of  Visual.  The  commands  "Star  thnj," 
"Half  or  "Full  square  thru"  exchange  facing  ladies.  If  in  fac- 
ing couples  a  "Two  ladies  chain"  precedes  any  of  these  three 
commands,  the  men  actually  will  have  their  original  (or  start- 
ing) partner  at  the  completion  of  any  one  of  these  three  com- 
mands. 

For  example:  Starting  from  home  position  with  original 
partners  the  caller  could  concentrate  on  the  position  and  se- 
quence changes  resulting  from  exchanging  ladies  with  a  "Star 
thru." 

Side  ladies  chain,  sides  star  thru,  pass  thru, 

(The  caller  knows  he  has  eight  chain  thru,  out  of  sequence 

(x),  with  original  (starting)  partners.) 
Right  and  left  thru. 

(Still  eight  chain  thru,  but  (=),  with  original  partners.) 
Inside  arch,  outside  dive  thru,  pass  thru. 
(Eight  chain  thru,  (=),  original  partners.) 
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Two  ladies  chain  with  outside  two,  then  star  thru. 
(Facing  lines,  (=),  original  partners.) 

It  may  be  well  for  the  caller  to  limit  practice  to  just  one  of 
these  three  commands  which  exchange  partners  until  he  is 
comfortably  certain  of  the  resultant  changes  in  position  and 
sequence.  After  learning  to  use  all  three  of  these  commands 
which  exchange  ladies,  he  can  make  use  of  any  or  all  of  them 
and  still  keep  the  men  with  their  original  partners  if  he  always 
precedes  each  command  that  exchanges  ladies  with  a  "Two 
ladies  chain." 

We  can,  for  example,  continue  the  series  of  commands  above 
with: 

Pass  thru,  bend  the  line. 
(Facing  lines,  (x),  original  partners.) 
Two  ladies  chain,  full  square  thru. 

(Two  couples  facing  out,  two  facing  in,  (x),  original  part- 
ners.) 
Couples  in  the  middle  two  ladies  chain, 

Same  four  half  square  thru, 
All  four  couples  California  twirl. 
(Square  formation,  (=),  original  partners.) 

P.     FOR  PARTNER.     AN  EXPLANATION  OF 
CONTROLLING  PARTNERS 

The  third  factor  in  USING  the  P.S.P.  Rules  Method  in- 
volves partner  relationships.  Many  callers  have  found  chaining 
ladies  or  changing  partners  a  rather  baffling  problem.  There 
are  basic  concepts  that  govern  partner  changes.  Understanding 
these  principles  will  permit  moving  the  ladies  freely.  Study 
each  step  with  pawns. 

As  already  shown  in  the  "Basic  Concepts"  chapter  there  can 
be  only  eight  possible  partner  combinations  when  the  men  have 
ladies  as  partners.  These  EIGHT  POSSIBLE  LADY  PART- 
NER COMBINATIONS  are: 

1.  All  four  men  with  original  partners. 

2.  All  four  men  with  original  corners. 

3.  All  four  men  with  original  opposites. 

4.  All  four  men  with  original  right  hand  ladies. 
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5.  Head  men  with  opposite  lady, 

Side  men  with  original  partners. 

6.  Head  men  with  original  partners, 

Side  men  with  opposite  lady. 

7.  Head  men  with  right  hand  lady, 

Side  men  with  original  corners. 

8.  Head  men  with  original  corners. 

Side  men  with  original  right  hand  lady. 

With  P.S.P.  the  caller,  as  he  moves  the  dancers,  is  mentally 
noting  the  sequence  of  the  men.  He  must  also  know  the  part- 
ner relationship  and  what  effect,  if  any,  a  new  command  has 
upon  it.  He  is  not  trying  to  keep  up  with  the  location  of  spe- 
cific individuals,  but  only  the  relative  positions  of  the  MEN  and 
WOMEN.  For  example,  in  facing  lines  of  four  when  the  men 
are  in  sequence  with  their  original  partners.  No.  1  couple  can 
be  facing  No.  2  or  No.  4  couple.  In  P.S.P.  the  home  position 
number  of  the  couples  facing  is  immaterial.  What  is  important 
is  that  the  men  are  in  sequence  and  that  all  four  men  have 
their  original  partners. 

As  a  further  example:    Starting  from  home  position. 

(a)  Heads  out  to  the  right  and  circle, 

(b)  Head  gents  break,  make  lines  of  four. 
(No.  1  couple  is  facing  No.  4  couple). 

At  this  point,  the  men  are  in  sequence  and  partner  com- 
bination Line  1  above  applies. 

If: 

(c)  Two  ladies  chain 

The  partner  combination  is  now  Line  8,  above. 
If,  however,  the  call  following  line  (b)  had  been: 

(d)  Bend  the  line 

(No.  1  and  No.  2  couples  are  facing). 

(e)  Two  ladies  chain. 

The  partner  combination  now  would  be  Line  7  above. 

Since  in  P.S.P.  the  caller  is  not  aware  of  the  home  position 
numerical  identities  he  could  not  differentiate  between  partner 
combination  7  and  8.    If  after  line  (c)  and  line  (e)  the  call  was: 

"Bend  the  line,  two  ladies  chain  across." 
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All  four  men,  in  either  case,  will  now  get  the  opp>osite  lady  as 
a  partner  Line  No.  3  above.  The  caller  need  not  know  facing 
couples,  provided  he  makes  two  sets  of  chains  so  that  all  FOUR 
men  AGAIN  have  the  same  respective  lady  for  a  new  partner. 

When  calling  with  the  P.S.P.  System  the  ladies  can  be  moved 
freely  through  all  eight  possible  partner  combinations.  How- 
ever, all  rules  are  formulated  on  the  basis  of  starting  ONLY 
from  any  one  of  the  partner  combinations  1  through  4.  It, 
therefore,  is  necessary  to  shift  the  ladies  back  from  combinations 
5  thru  8  to  combinations  1  through  4  before  applying  ANY  of 
the  RULES.  Study  the  preceding  example:  The  dancers 
started  in  Line  1  went  to  either  Line  7  or  Line  8,  and  then  all 
went  to  Line  3. 

RULES  FOR  KEEPING  ALL  FOUR  MEN  WITH  THE 
SAME  RESPECTIVE  LADY  (Lines  1  thru  4  above.)  (In  all 
cases  the  ladies  are  on  the  right  side  of  the  men.) 

Whenever  all  four  ladies  do  a  Grand  chain,  the  men  all  get 
the  opposite  to  their  starting  partner.  When  all  four  ladies 
Grand  chain  y^  (assuming  all  four  men  had  original  partners) 
the  men  all  get  the  corner  lady.  Grand  chains  are  usually  done 
in  square  formation.  In  all  partner  changes,  except  Grand 
chains  there  are  three  basic  rules  for  shifting  ladies  from  one 
to  another  partner  combination  in  which  all  four  men  have 
the  same  respective  lady  (Lines  1-4  above). 

For  example:    If  all  four  men  have  their  original  partner: 
Rule  No.   1    shows  how  to  get  all  four  men  with  their 

Opposite  Lady. 
Rule  No.  2   shows  how  to  get  all  four  men  with  their 

Corner. 
Rule  No.  3   shows  how  to  get  all  four  men  with  their 

Right  hand  lady. 

When  ALL  FOUR  MEN  HAVE  THE  SAME  RESPECTIVE 
LADY:  Here  are  the  temporary  other  partners  with  various 
starting  ladies  for  temporary  PARTNERS. 

Present  Temporary  Temporary         Temporary 

Temporary  Corner  Opposite  R.  Hd.  Lady 

Partner  Rule  2  Rule   1  Rule  3 
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Corner  Opposite  R.  Hd.  Lady  Original 

Opposite  R.  Hd.  Lady  Original  Corner 

R.  Hd.  Lady  Original  Corner  Opposite 

The  rules  for  CHANGING  and  CHAINING  PARTNERS 
refer  to  the  STARTING  PARTNERS  that  the  men  have  and 
are  designed  to  get  either  the  OPPOSITE  lady  or  one  lady  to 
the  LEFT  or  RIGHT  of  the  STARTING  PARTNER. 

RULE  1:  FOR  THE  MEN  TO  GET  THE  OPPOSITE 
LADY  FROM  THEIR  STARTING  PARTNER 
AS  A  NEW  PARTNER  A  HEAD  MAN  MUST 
CHAIN  LADIES  TWICE,  Or  exchange  partners 
twice,  ONCE  WITH  EACH  OF  THE  SIDE  MEN. 
(A  Side  man  changes  partners  with  each  of  the  Head 
men.)  When  the  caller  is  changing  partners  so  as 
to  get  the  opposite  from  the  starting  partner  the 
SEQUENCE  OF  THE  MEN  AT  THE  BEGIN- 
NING OR  DURING  THE  MANEUVER  IS  IM- 
MATERIAL provided  Head  (or  Side)  men  change 
partners  with  EACH  of  the  Side  (or  Head)  men. 

Example  No.   1.     Starting  from  home  position: 

1.  Head  ladies  chain  to  the  right, 

New  Head  ladies  chain  to  the  left.  (Opp.) 

2.  Head  ladies  chain  to  the  right, 
New  side  ladies  chain  right.  (Opp.) 

3.  Four  ladies  chain  three  quarters  (corner) 
New  Head  ladies  chain  to  the  right, 
New  Head  ladies  chain  to  the  left, 

(R.  hd.  lady,  opposite  to  the  corner,  (=).) 

Example  No.  2.     Starting  from  facing  lines  of  four  with  origi- 
nal partner  in  sequence: 

1.  Two  ladies  chain,  bend  the  line, 
Two  ladies  chain.  (Opp.,  (=).) 

2.  Two  ladies  chain,  pass  thru 
Bend  the  line  (x),  two  ladies  chain. 
(Opp.  lady,  (X).) 
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3.  Star  thru, 

Inside  arch,  outside  dive  thru. 
Pass  thru,  star  thru  with  the  outside  two. 
((x),  Opp.  lady.    In  the  second  star  thru  the  head  men 
changed  partners  with  the  other  side  couple.) 

Example  No.  3.     Working  in  eight  chain  thru. 

1.  Starting  in  home  position: 

Head  ladies  chain,  Heads  half  square  thru,*** 
(Eight  chain  thru,  (x),  orig.  partners) 
Two  ladies  chain  with  the  outside  two. 
Inside  arch,  outside  dive  thru,  pass  thru. 
Two  ladies  chain  with  the  outside  two. 
((x),  opposite  lady.) 

2.  Start  at***  (Eight  chain  thru,  (x),  orig.  partners.) 
Star  thru,  (x),  pass  thru,  (=) 

Bend  the  line,  star  thru,  (x) 
(Eight  chain  thru,  (x),  opp.  lady.) 

3.  Start  at***  (Eight  chain  thru,  (x),  orig.  partners.) 
Half  square  thru,  (==) 

Bend  the  line,  half  square  thru,  (x) 
All  four  couples  Calif,  twirl.  (=) 
(Eight  chain  thru,  (=),  opposite.) 

In  illustration  2  above,  the  couples  exchanged  partners  with 
a  Star  thru,  and  in  No.  3  with  a  Half  square  thru.  All  of  the 
illustrations  given  conform  to  the  rule  that  a  Head  or  a  Side 
man  must  individually  chain  or  exchange  partners  twice,  once 
with  each  of  the  other  two  couples,  that  is  Sides  with  two  Heads 
and  Heads  with  two  Sides. 

The  following  commands  EXCHANGE  PARTNERS  when 
two  couples  are  facing: 

1 .  Half  square  thru  OR  Full  square  thru. 

2.  Star  thru  OR  Right  to  the  opposite  box  the  gnat,  face  a 
new  two. 

The  caller  should  realize  that,  starting  with  a  pair  of  facing 
couples,  the  actions  above,  that  exchange  partners  will  also 
change  the  formation  of  the  set.    With  these  commands,  as  with 
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chaining  ladies,  the  men  will  get  the  facing  lady  as  their  new 
partner. 

RULE  2:  FOR  THE  MEN  TO  GET  ONE  LADY  TO  THE 
LEFT  OF  THEIR  STARTING  PARTNER  FOR 
A  NEW  PARTNER-Use  one  of  the  following 
three  routines: 

A.  IN  SQUARE  FORMATION  with  the    men    IN  SE- 

QUENCE. 
Head  (or  Side)  ladies  chain  across, 
The  same  two  ladies  chain  to  the  LEFT. 

B.  IN  FACING  LINES  of  four  with  the    men    IN  SE- 

QUENCE. 
End  two  ladies  only  diagonally  chain. 
Now  bend  the  line. 
Two  ladies  chain  straight  across. 

C.  IN  EIGHT  CHAIN  THRU  with  the    men    IN  SE- 

QUENCE. 
Inside  arch,  outside  duck  to  the  middle. 
Two  ladies  chain, 
Same  four  pass  thru,  two  ladies  chain  outside  two. 

Example  A.     From  home  position: 

Side  ladies  chain,  same  two  ladies  chain  left. 
(Side  two  ladies  chain  left  is  the  same  as  Head  two  ladies 
chain  right.) 

Example  B.     From  home  position: 

Heads  out  to  the  right  and  circle  to  a  line, 

Head  gents  break,  forward  eight  and  back. 

Just  the  end  two  ladies  only  listen  to  me, 

Chain  diagonally,  and  turn  that  she. 

Forward  eight  and  back  in  time. 

Bend  the  line,  two  ladies  chain  straight  across. 

(Corner  girl  from  starting  partner  (start  with  original  in  this 

case)). 
(Lines  are  still  IN  sequence). 

Example  C-1.     From  home  position: 
Heads  out  to  the  right  and  circle, 
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Head  gents  break,  make  lines  of  four. 

Star  thru,  two  ladies  chain,  ((x),  original  partner.) 

Right  and  left  thru.  (=) 

Inside  arch,  outside  duck  to  the  middle. 

Two  ladies  chain,  same  four  pass  thru, 

Two  ladies  chain  with  the  outside  two. 

((=),  corner  girl.) 

Example  C-2.     From  home  position: 

Four  ladies  grand  chain, 
Head  ladies  chain. 

Heads  full  square  thru,  ((=),  opposite). 
Inside  arch,  outside  duck  to  the  middle, 
Two  ladies  chain,  same  four  pass  thru. 
Two  ladies  chain,  (R.  hand  lady— (temporary  corner  when 
men  have  opposite  for  starting  partner)). 

RULE  3:  FOR  THE  MEN  TO  GET  ONE  LADY  TO  THE 
RIGHT  FROM  THEIR  STARTING  PART- 
NER FOR  A  NEW  PARTNER-Use  one  of  the 
following  three  routines: 

A.  IN  SQUARE  FORMATION  with  the    men    IN  SE- 

QUENCE. 
Head  (or  Side)  ladies  chain  across, 
Same  two  ladies  chain  to  the  RIGHT. 

B.  IN  FACING  LINES  of  four  with  the    men    IN  SE- 

QUENCE. 
End  two  ladies  only  diagonally  chain, 
Same  two  ladies  chain  straight  across. 

C.  IN  EIGHT  CHAIN  THRU  with  the    men    IN  SE- 

QUENCE. 
Inside  arch,  outside  duck  to  the  middle, 
Two  ladies  chain, 
Same  four,  right  and  left  thru,  (x). 
Pass  thru,  t^vo  ladies  chain  with  the  outside  two  (x), 
(In  C  all  four  men  will  get  one  lady  to  the  RIGHT  of 

their  starting  partners,  OUT  OF  SEQUENCE  (x)). 

Check  these  rules  with  pawns.     Illustrations  for  RULE  3 
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would  be  very  similar  to  those  for  Rule  2  and,  therefore,  are  not 
given. 

CONTROLLING  PARTNER  CHANGES 
IN  AND  OUT  OF  SEQUENCE 

The  sequence  of  the  men  in  the  formation  at  the  time  the 
commands  that  change  partners  are  given  governs  which  lady 
the  men  will  get  for  a  partner. 

1.  COMMANDS  that  CHANGE  PARTNER  (ladies  on  the 
right). 

1.  Full  square  thru, 

2.  Half  square  thru, 

3.  Star  thru.* 

4.  Right  to  opposite  box  the  gnat,  face  a  new  two.* 

*  Note:  When  men  have  ladies  for  partners  on  the  right  a 
"Star  thru"  or  a  "Right  to  the  opposite  box  the  gnat  and  face 
a  new  two,"  results  in  the  same  identical  position. 

These  four  commands  all  result  in  the  men  getting  the  girl 
they  faced  at  the  start  of  the  movement  as  a  new  partner.  The 
SEOUENCE  of  the  men  at  the  start  of  the  movement  is  used 
to  determine  which  girl  the  men  will  get  as  a  NEW  PARTNER. 
All  of  these  commands  when  starting  in  facing  lines  of  four  or 
square  formation  (with  all  four  men  with  the  same  respective 
lady)  result  in  one  of  the  partner  combinations  Line  5  through 
8.  In  all  cases  the  caller  must  take  the  necessary  action  to 
get  all  four  men  back  to  one  of  the  partner  combinations 
Lines  1  through  4, 

2.  EQUIVALENT  COMMANDS  (ladies  on  the  right  in  fac- 
ing lines  of  four).  The  paired  commands  following  are 
equivalent  in  Partner,  Sequence  and  Position. 

1.  Full  square  thru  IN  Seq.= 

Half  square  thru  OUT  of  Seq. 

2.  Star  thru  IN  Seq.= 

Box  gnat  face  new  two  IN  Seq. 

3.  Full  square  thru  OUT  Seq.= 

Half  square  thru  IN  Seq. 
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4.  Star  thru  OUT  Seq.= 

Box  gnat  face  new  two  OUT  Seq. 

Set  up  your  pawns  and  check  these  equivalents;  especially 
note  that  a  'TuU  square  thru"  IN  sequence  is  the  same  as  a 
"Half  square  thru"  OUT  of  sequence  and  that  line  3  is  its 
corollary. 

3.     USING  SEQUENCE  for  PARTNER  DETERMINA- 
TION. 

A.  Ways  to  get  one  Lady  to  the  LEFT  of  Starting  Partner 
(corner).  Using  Star  Thru  and  Full  Square  Thru  started 
IN  Sequence  and  Half  Square  Thru  started  OUT  of 
Sequence. 

Set  up  three  sets  of  pawns.  A,  B  and  C,  in  home  position. 
Direct  all  three: 

"Heads  out  to  the  right,  circle  to  the  left. 
Head  gent  break,  make  lines  of  four." 

Let  set  C  do:  .. 

"Right  and  left  thru" 

From  facing  lines  of  four,  IN  sequence,  original  partners. 

Pawn  Set  A— Full  square  thru. 
Pawn  Set  B— Star  thru. 

From  facing  lines  of  four  OUT  of  sequence,  original  partners. 
Pawn  Set  C— Half  square  thru. 

These  three  commands  all  put  the  outside  men  with  original 
corners  as  partners,  since  they  started  with  original  partners, 
when  in  the  facing  lines  of  four.  They  will  not,  when  in  lines, 
always  have  their  original  partner.  We  can,  therefore,  identify 
their  CORNER  as  the  "Lady  to  the  left  of  their  STARTING 
PARTNERS."  There  are  four  possible  partner  combinations 
in  the  facing  lines  when  all  four  men  have  the  same  respective 
lady  (Partner  combinations  Lines  1  thru  4). 

The  two  men  in  the  outside  couples,  whether  they  are  fac- 
ing IN  or  OUT,  have  their  corners  for  a  partner.  The  men  in 
the  two  inside  couples,  whether  they  face  each  other  in  the  mid- 
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die  or  are  BACK  to  BACK,  have  their  right  hand  lady.  With 
sets  A,  B  and  C  the  Head  men  have  their  corner,  the  Side  men 
have  their  right  hand  lady.  However  with  PSP  we  might  not 
have  known,  as  we  did  with  pawns,  that  (while  the  sets  were  in 
facing  lines)  couples  1  and  4  were  facing.  This  we  do  not  have 
to  know  because  with  PSP  we  would  know  that  the  men  in 
the  OUTSIDE  COUPLES  have  their  CORNERS  and  that 
when  the  INSIDE  COUPLES  face  each  other  the  men  will  be 
facing  their  CORNER  girls.  (One  lady  to  the  left  of  their 
starting  partner.) 

With  pawn  set  A  and  C  we  could  have  the  couples  in  the 
middle  "Two  ladies  chain."  This  would  give  all  four  men  their 
corner  for  a  partner.  The  following  eight  examples  show  other 
interesting  ways  to  accomplish  the  same  result,  that  is,  get  all 
four  men  with  the  lady  to  the  left  of  their  starting  partner. 

The  following  examples  will  work  from  facing  lines  of 
four: 

Using  Star  Thru  and  Full  Square  Thru  started  IN  Sequence 
and  Half  Square  Thrus  started  OUT  of  Sequence. 

Ex.   1  —From  facing  lines  of  four  (=) : 

Square  thru  all  the  way  around,  count  to  four, 

and  pull  'em  by,*** 

Go  on  to  the  next  box  the  gnat. 

Promenade,  just  like  that. 

(Promenade,  (=),  corners.) 

Ex.   2— Starting  at***  in  Ex.  1  above  (=): 
Right  to  the  next,  catch  all  eight. 
First  by  the  right,  back  by  the  left, 
Hold  on,  the  gents  back  up  in  an  allemande  thar. 
(Right  hand  thar,  (=),  corner.) 

Ex.   3— From  facing  lines  of  four  {=) : 
Square  thru  all  the  way  around, 
R— L— R— L  pull  'em  by,  couples  in  the  middle. 
Square  thru  all  the  way  around. 
Count  to  four  and  pull  'em  by. 
All  four  couples  California  twirl. 
(Square  formation,  (=),  corner  girl.) 
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Ex.   4— From  facing  lines,  but  OUT  of  sequence  (x): 
Half  square  thru,  go  R— L, 
Couples  in  the  middle,  full  square  thru, 
R— L— R— L  pull  'em  by,  all  four  couples  Calif,  twirl. 
(Square  formation,   (=),  corner.)   (End  result  same  as 
Ex.  3) 

Ex.   5— From  facing  lines  (=): 

Star  thru  (x),  left  square  thru  ^  (=), 

Couples  in  the  middle  two  ladies  chain,  ^ 

All  four  couples,  California  twirl,  (x) 

(Eight  chain  thru,  (x),  corner.) 

Ex.   6— From  facing  lines  of  four  (=): 

Star  thru,  (x),  right  and  left  thru,  (=) 
Inside  arch,  outside  dive  thru. 
Two  ladies  chain  in  the  middle, 
(Double  pass  thru,  (=),  corner.) 

Ex.   7— From  home  position: 

Heads  full  square  thru,  (=) 

Full  square  thru  with  outside  two,  (=) 

Forward  out  and  back  in  time. 

Bend  the  line, 

(Facing  lines  of  four,  (==),  corner.) 

Ex.   8— From  home  position: 

Head  ladies  chain,  and  turn  that  Jane, 

Four  ladies  Grand  chain. 

Heads  half  square  thru,  ((x),  opposite) 

Right  and  left  thru,  ((=),  opposite) 

Inside  arch,  outside  dive  thru, 

Two  ladies  chain  in  the  middle. 

Same  four  pass  thru,  two  ladies  chain. 

(Eight  chain  thru,  (=),  right  hand  lady) 

(Right  hand  lady  is  one  lady  to  left  of  opposite.) 

In  summary,  whenever  the  men  are  IN  sequence  with  girls 
on  right,  the  two  men  on  the  end  of  the  line  will  be  facing  their 
corner  lady— (One  lady  to  the  left  of  starting  partner).  There 
are  various  ways  of  governing  the  command  so  that  the  two  men 
in  the  center  get  the  same  respective  lady  as  the  outside  two— 
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so  all  four  men  will  have  the  same  respective  lady.  A  number 
of  ways  have  been  presented.  There  are  others  which  you  may 
wish  to  work  out  with  your  pawns.  These  inethods,  together 
with  the  information  contained  in  the  RULES  FOR  KEEPING 
ALL  FOUR  MEN  WITH  THE  SAME  RESPECTIVE  LA- 
DIES, give  a  complete  system  for  moving  ladies,  except  when 
in  facing  lines  the  men  are  OUT  of  sequence. 

B.  Ways  to  get  one  lady  to  the  RIGHT  of  Starting  Partner 
(R.  hd.  lady). 

Using  Star  Thru  and  Square  Thru  started  OUT  of  Se- 
quence and  Half  Square  Thru  started  IN  Sequence. 

Set  up  three  sets  of  pawns,  A,  B  and  C,  as  directed. 

From  facing  lines  of  four,  OUT  of  Sequence,  original  partners. 

Pawn  Set  A— Full  Square  Thru. 

Pawn  Set  B— Star  Thru. 

From  facing  lines  of  four,  IN  Sequence,  original  partners. 
Pawn  Set  C— Half  Square  Thru. 

Note  the  sequence  at  the  completion  of  these  commands. 

The  two  men  in  the  outside  couples,  whether  they  are  facing 
IN  or  OUT,  have  one  lady  to  the  RIGHT  of  their  starting 
partner.  The  men  in  the  two  inside  couples,  whether  they 
FACE  each  other  in  the  middle,  or  are  BACK  to  BACK,  have 
one  lady  to  the  LEFT  of  their  starting  partner.  Knowing  how 
to  have  all  four  men  get  one  lady  to  the  LEFT  of  starting  part- 
ners (3-A)  it  is  easy  to  apply  identically  the  same  methods  for 
all  four  men  to  get  one  lady  to  the  RIGHT  of  starting  partners. 
In  checking  with  the  eight  examples  in  3-A,  remember  that 
Square  Thru  and  Star  thru  must  now  be  started  OUT  of  se- 
quence, and  Half  square  thru  IN  sequence  for  all  four  men  to 
get  one  lady  to  the  RIGHT  of  starting  partner.  Significantly 
then,  when  the  starting  sequence  is  reversed,  the  position  of  the 
dancers  will  be  identical,  the  Sequence  of  the  men  is  reversed 
and  the  Finishing  Partner  is  "reversed,"  that  is  the  resultant 
partner  will  be  the  opposite  of  the  one  in  3-A.  For  instance,  if 
in  3-A  you  have  the  corner  as  a  FINAL  partner,  you  will  now 
have  the  RIGHT  HAND  LADY. 
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4.  OTHER  WAYS  of  CHANGING  PARTNERS. 

There  are  other  commands  which  change  partners  besides 
the  ones  covered  to  this  point.  They  are,  however,  compara- 
tively simple;  mastering  them  is  a  matter  of  practice  on  the 
caller's  part. 

For  example  in  a  promenade,  in  sequence  (=),  with  original 
partners  on  the  right  of  the  men,  if: 

"The  girls  roll  back  just  one  men," 
the  men  have  right  hand  ladies  (one  lady  to  the  right  of  starting 
partners)  for  partners.     If,  however: 

"The  men  (or  women)  roll  back  two," 
the  men  always  have  the  opposite  lady  to  their  starting  partner 
for  their  new  partner. 

If  the  promenade  is  OUT  of  sequence  and: 

"The  men  (or  women)  roll  back  just  one," 
the  new  partners  are  the  opposite  to  what  they  would  be  in  an 
IN  sequence  "Promenade,  roll  back  one." 

Take  pawns,  or  preferably  visualize  actions  of  this  type,  and 
learn  what  happens. 

Starting  from  home  position,  if  the  command  is: 

"Allemande  left,  allemande  thar. 
Go  right  and  left  to  form  a  star. 
The  gents  swing  in  to  an  allemande  thar," 
the  caller  should  realize  that  the  men  have  right  hand  ladies. 

If  the  command: 

"Shoot  that  star,  go  right  and  left  grand" 

follows,  the  men  would  meet  the  opposite  lady  for  the  Right 
and  left  giand. 

5.  WHEN  COUPLES  ARE  HALF  SASHAYED. 

If  couples  are  half  sashayed  the  actions  are  similar,  but  the 
new  partners  will  be  the  opposite  lady  to  the  partner  the  men 
would  get  when  the  ladies  are  on  the  right  side  of  the  men. 
This  can  be  worked  out  with  pawns,  but  should  not  be  at- 
tempted until  conventional  couple  positions  are  well  learned. 
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A  caller  who  thoroughly  understands  the  P.S.P.  Rules 
Method  has  all  the  necessary  KEYS  to  figure  out  any  command, 
old  or  new,  and  he  can  be  certain  that  all  relationships  will  be 
orderly,  systematic  and  logical. 

In  using  the  P.S.P.  Rules  Method  of  calling  the  caller  ac- 
tually plots  a  course  from  one  partner  combination  in  which  all 
four  men  have  the  same  respective  lady  (any  Line  1-4  of  possible 
partner  combinations)  to  another  partner  combination  in  which 
all  four  men  again  have  the  same  respective  lady  for  a  partner 
(any  Line  1-4). 

To  illustrate:  Follow  through  this  series  of  commands  and 
the  caller  thinking  which  it  necessarily  involves. 

From  home  position: 

Four  ladies  Grand  chain,  and  roll  promenade. 

(The  caller  thinks:  Promenade,  (=),  opposite  lady.) 

Two  and  four  wheel  around,  right  and  left  thru,  (x) 

(Facing  couples  (lines),  (x),  opposite  lady. 

Caller  decides  to  get  original  partners.) 

Dixie  chain,  go  on  to  the  next,  two  ladies  chain. 

(Facing  couples,  (=),  men  have  chained  with  one  couple.) 

Square  thru  3/^,  go  on  to  the  next. 

(Men  are  facing  the  other  couple  ready  to  chain.) 

Two  ladies  chain,  right  and  left  thru,  (x) 

(Caller  has  done  two  chains  to  get  opposite  from  starting 
partner.  Now  has  facing  couples,  (x),  with  original 
partners.) 

Star  thru,  two  ladies  chain. 

(Caller  knows:  Eight  chain  thru,  (=),  original  partners. 

He  decides  to  get  corner  staying  in  eight  chain  thru  and  dou- 
ble pass  thru.) 

Inside  arch,  outside  duck  to  the  middle,  two  ladies  chain. 

(Double  pass  thru,  (=),  first  chain  to  get  corner  completed.) 

Center  four  pass  thru,  star  thru  the  outside  two. 

(Facing  lines  of  four,  (=)  men  have  corners.  Caller  uses 
one  of  the  IN  sequence  routines  (No.  1)  to  resolve  the 
square  with  corners  IN  sequence— see  list  following.) 

Right  to  the  opposite,  box  the  gnat, 

(Couples  half  sashayed,  (x),  corner) 
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Hold  her  hand,  half  square  thru,  (=) 
Find  mother,  go  right  and  left  grand. 

Follow  this  series  of  more  involved  maneuvers  and  the  caller 
thinking  which  accompanies  them. 

From  home  position: 

(The  caller  decides  to  get  the  right  hand  lady.) 

Head  ladies  chain,  same  two  ladies  chain  right. 

(Square  formation,  (=),  right  hand  lady.) 

(When  the  Heads  make  a  circle  with  the  Sides,  the  ladies  can 

break  and  make  a  line  with  the  men  in  the  middle.) 
Sides  swing  and  sway,  Heads  half  sashay. 
Heads  as  a  pair  lead  to  the  right  and  circle  ladies  break. 
(Facing  lines,  (=),  men  in  middle,  R.  hd.  lady  on  ends.) 
Half  square  thru,  just  the  boys  turn  back, 
(Double  pass  thru,  (x),  R.  hd.  lady  in  front  of  men) 
Just  the  girls  forward  and  back,  cross  trail  thru  "U"  turn 

back. 
(The  men  now  have  their  corner  in  front  of  them) 
Forward  eight  and  back,  double  pass  thru,  just  the  girls  turn 

back. 
(Eight  chain  thru,  (=),  girls  facing  men  girls  outside— The 

caller  could  do  a  left  allemande,  at  this  point  the  caller 

could  also  do  any  one  of  the  following:) 

1.  Catch  her  by  the  left  in  an  allemande  thar. 
The  boys  swing  in  make  a  right  hand  star. 

(Any  time  men  have  corner  (=)  right  hand  thar  they  can 

shoot  the  star  go  right  and  left  grand.) 
Shoot  that  star,  with  Mother  go  right  and  left  grand. 

2.  Girls  square  thru  with  the  boys,  4  hands  round, 
Pull  'em  by,  your  facing  out,  bend  the  line. 

(Facing  lines,  (=),  boys  in  middle  girls  on  end,  corners). 
Forward  eight  and  back,  circle  eight,  circle  to  the  left. 
Those  who  can  left  allemande,  others  whirlaway, 
Everybody  go  right  and  left  grand. 

3.  Girls  arch,  the  men  duck  out  go  round  one  to  a  line, 
Bend  the  line. 

(Same  position  as  after  line  two  in  No.  2  above) 
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4.  Boys  split  the  girls  go  round  one,  come  into  middle, 
Left  square  thru  all  the  way  around  and  pull  'em  by. 
There's  the  corner,  left  allemande. 

(Just  a  matter  of  position,  the  men  are  back  where  they 
started.) 

5.  Cross  trail  thru,  and  "U"  turn  back, 

(Eight  chain  thru,  (x),  facing  corner,  girls  inside) 
Just  the  girls  turn  back, 

(Double  pass  thru,  (x).  Corners  in  front  of  men) 
Dixie  chain  on  the  double  track,  men  follow  thru, 
Just  the  girls  turn  back,  that's  the  corner,  left  alle. 
(In   the   first  line  of  5   the   cross   trail   "U"   turn   back 
changed  sequence,  then  the  men  passed  on  the  double 
Dixie  chain  so  they  were  again  in  sequence,  ready  for 
a  left  allemande  when  the  girls  turned  back  the  last 
time.) 

The  six  ways  of  resolving  the  square  from  one  position  illus- 
trate the  variety  that  the  caller  can  easily  create  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  PSP.  If  the  caller  knows  that  all  four  men  have  their 
corners,  he  needs  only  to  check  sequence  before  a  left  allemande. 
Part  of  the  variety  was  the  result  of  being  able  to  visualize  the 
position  of  the  dancers  and  then  moving  the  men  or  women  so 
that  they  would  retain  their  IN  sequence  relationship. 

SOME  SUGGESTED  METHODS  OF 
RESOLVING  THE  SQUARE 

It  is  convenient  for  the  caller  to  know  some  methods  of  re- 
solving the  square  when  ALL  FOUR  MEN  have  the  SAME 
RESPECTIVE  LADY  for  PARTNERS  (partner  combinations 
Lines  1-4).  The  following  group  of  suggested  procedures  for 
RETURNING  THE  SQUARE  TO  HOME  POSITION  ALL 
start  with  the  square  inlpACING  LINES  OF  FOUR  with  the 
ladies  on  the  right  of  the  men.  The  heading  for  each  series 
of  commands  indicates  the  STARTING  sequence  and  partner 
combination,  at  the  beginning  of  each  numbered  line. 

Original  Partner— IN  sequence  (=). 

1.  Lady  on  the  left,  left  allemande. 

2.  Lady  on  the  right,  right  and  left  grand. 
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3.  Left  square  thru  all  the  way  around 
Start  looking  man,  left  allemande. 

4.  Center  four,  face  the  middle; 
Everybody,  lady  in  front  left  allemande. 

5.  Star  thru.  Square  thru  three  quarters,  left  allemande. 

6.  Dixie  chain,  go  on  to  the  next,  Dixie  chain  again. 
Lady  left,  gents  right,  left  allemande. 

7.  Dixie  chain,  the  men  follow  thru,  girls  turn  back, 
Box  the  flea,  now  the  girls  turn  back  and  Dixie  chain. 
Lady  go  left,  gents  go  right,  left  allemande. 

Original  Partner— OUT  of  sequence  (x). 

1.  Cross  trail  thru,  there's  your  corner,  left  allemande. 

2.  Dixie  chain,  ladies  go  left,  gents  go  right, 
There's  the  corner,  left  allemande. 

3.  Star  thru,  pass  thru,  left  allemande. 

4.  Left  square  thru  just  half, 
There's  the  corner,  left  allemande. 

5.  Lines  of  four  pass  thru, 

Just  the  gents  go  right  round  one  girl 
Look  for  the  corner,  left  allemande. 

6.  Half  square  thru,  corner  catch  all  eight, 

First  by  the  right,  back  by  the  left  for  a  left  allemande. 

Corner  Girl— IN  sequence  (=). 

1 .  Right  to  the  opposite,  box  the  gnat. 

Hold  her  hand,  half  square  thru,  look  for  mother. 
Go  right  and  left  grand. 

2.  Join  hands  circle  eight, 

Now  whirlaway,  go  right  and  left  grand. 

3.  All  four  couples  half  sashay,  forward  eight  and  back. 
Pass  thru,  middle  arch,  the  ends  turn  in. 

Middle  square  thru  three  quarters,  left  allemande. 

4.  All  four  couples  half  sashay. 
Square  thru  all  the  way  round 

Start  looking  for  mother,  go  right  and  left  grand. 

5.  Right  and  left  thru  and  turn  your  Sue, 
Then  star  thru,  lady  in  front  left  allemande. 
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6.  Square  thru  three  quarters, 
Lady  on  the  right  left  allemande. 

7.  All  four  couples  half  sashay, 

Square  thru  three  quarters,  lady  on  left,  left  allemande. 

Corner  Girl— OUT  of  sequence  (x). 

1.  Star  thru,  allemande  left  the  lady  in  front. 

2.  Right  to  opposite  box  the  gnat. 
Lady  on  left,  left  allemande. 

3.  All  four  couples  half  sashay, 

Half  square  thru  with  opposite  two. 
Find  mother,  right  and  left  giand. 

4.  With  the  lady  in  the  lead  Dixie  chain 

Men  follow  thru  but  the  girls  turn  back,  left  allemande. 

5.  Opposite  box  the  gnat  but  hold  her  hand, 

Square  thru  three  quarters,  lady  on  the  left,  left  alle- 
mande. 

6.  Half  square  thru,  all  eight  turn  back. 

Left  hand  swing  like  a  left  allemande,  (full  around.) 

Right  hand  lady— IN  sequence  (=). 

1.  Square  thru  four  hands  round,  go  on  to  the  next 
Right  to  mother  pull  her  by. 

There's  the  corner  left  allemande. 

2.  Square  thru  four  hands  round 

Go  on  to  the  next,  catch  mother  by  the  right, 
The  gents  back  up  in  a  left  hand  star. 
Shoot  the  star,  left  allemande. 

3.  Center  four  move  up  to  the  middle  and  back 
Square  thru  three  quarters 

Just  the  ends  pass  thru,  join  hands,  make  lines. 
Forward  out  and  back,  now  ''U"  turn  back 
Lady  on  the  left,  left  allemande. 

4.  Two  ladies  chain  straight  across,  turn  that  Jane, 
Now  bend  the  line,  two  ladies  chain. 

That's  the  corner  left  allemande. 

5.  Four  little  ladies  up  to  the  middle  and  back, 
Grand  chain,  that's  the  corner,  left  allemande. 
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6.  Just  the  ends  box  the  gnat,  back  out  make  lines, 
Now  bend  the  line,  the  new  ends  box  the  gnat, 
Back  out  make  lines,  lady  on  the  left,  left  ailemande. 

7.  All  four  couples  half  sashay 
Just  the  center  four  half  sashay 

Just  the  ends,  box  the  gnat,  back  out  make  lines, 
'  All  four  couples  half  sashay, 

Lady  on  the  left,  left  ailemande. 

Right  hand  lady— OUT  of  sequence  (x). 

1 .  All  four  couples  half  sashay 
Just  the  center  four  cross  trail 
There's  the  corner  left  ailemande. 

2.  All  four  couples  half  sashay 

Just  the  center  four  move  up  to  the  middle  and  back 
Right  and  left  thru,  back  Qut  make  lines. 
Lady  on  left,  left  ailemande. 

3.  Just  the  ends  star  thru. 
Pass  thru  down  the  middle, 
Separate  go  round  one  to  a  line, 

Forward  and  back,  lady  on  the  left,  left  ailemande. 

4.  Center  four  right  to  opposite  box  the  gnat 
Hold  her  hand  and  square  thru  three  quarters 
That's  the  corner  left  ailemande. 

5.  Cross  trail  thru,  walk  by  mother 
Go  on  to  the  next,  left  ailemande. 

6.  Center  four  move  up  to  the  middle  and  back, 
Left  square  thru  just  half, 

That's  the  corner  left  ailemande. 

7.  Square  thru  all  the  way  around 

Couples  in  the  middle  box  the  gnat  but  you  turn  back, 

Outside  four  California  twirl. 

Everybody  cross  trail  thru  but  you  turn  back, 

Left  ailemande. 

8.  Star  thru,  inside  arch,  outside  dive  thru. 
Pass  thru,  left  ailemande. 

9.  Center  four  square  thru  three  quarters 
While  the  ends  pass  thru, 
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Join  hands  make  lines  of  four,  forward  out  and  back, 
California  twirl,  pass  thru  California  twirl. 
With  the  lady  on  the  right  whirlaway, 
Go  right  and  left  grand. 

10.  Star  thru,  now  pass  thru,  find  mother,  box  the  gnat. 
Then  hold  her  hand,  go  right  and  left  grand. 

11.  Cross  trail  thru,  mother  by  the  right,  catch  all  eight, 
First  by  the  right,  back  by  the  left  and  roll  promenade. 

Opposite  lady— IN  sequence  {=). 

1.  Square  thru  all  the  way  round,  go  on  to  the  next, 
Catch  her  by  the  right  in  an  allemande  thar. 

Boys  back  up  in  a  left  hand  star 

Shoot  the  star  and  skip  mother,  corner  left  allemande. 

2.  All  four  couples  half  sashay. 

Square  thru  with  the  opposite  two  all  the  way  around. 
On  to  the  next,  corner  box  the  gnat, 
Change  hands  left  allemande. 

3.  Center  four  square  thru  three  quarters, 
Ends  pass  thru  and  join  hands 

Two  lines,  forward  out  and  back,  California  twirl. 
Lady  on  the  right,  right  and  left  grand. 

4.  All  four  couples  half  sashay 
Just  the  ends  star  thru,  face  out. 
Other  four  square  thru  three  quarters 
Or  California  twirl** 

All  eight  you  turn  back,  lady  on  the  left,  left  allemande. 
Or  (lady  on  the  right,  right  and  left  giand). 

**  Note:  Your  facing  out  join  hand  circle  R.  or  L.  sunny 
side  out,  Calif,  twirl,  whirlaway  R.  &:  L.  grand. 

5.  All  four  couples  half  sashay,  just  the  center  four   i/^ 

sashay, 
Just  the  ends  right  to  opposite,  box  the  gnat. 
Back  out  make  lines 
Left  square  thru  with  the  opposite  two, 
Count  to  four,  left  allemande. 
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Opposite  lady— OUT  of  sequence  (x). 

1.  All  four  couples  half  sashay, 

Half  square  thru  with  opposite  two,  go  R-L, 
Right  to  the  next  box  the  gnat, 
Change  hands,  left  allemande. 

2.  Cross  trail  thru  with  the  opposite. 
Left  hand  swing  the  girl  you  meet, 

Just  the  boys  star  by  the  right  straight  across. 
That's  the  corner  left  allemande.  --. 

3.  Dixie  chain,  girls  go  right,  RIGHT 

Boys  go  left,  skip  one,  right  and  left  grand  with  Mother. 

4.  Center  four  only  square  thru  three  quarters,  ends  pass 

thru, 
Join  hands,  forward  out  and  back,  California  twirl, 
Cross  trail,  that's  the  corner  left  allemande. 

5.  Face  your  partner,  square  thru  three  quarters. 
Meet  the  corner  with  a  left  hand  swing 

All  the  way  around  like  a  left  allemande. 

Personal  opinion  and  aptitude  will  determine  whether  PSP 
is  interesting  and  practical  for  you.  It  offers  the  basics  for 
controlling  dancer  movements  and  can  be  learned  gradually 
and  added  piecemeal  to  your  present  calling  method.  Even  if 
you  make  no  attempt  to  incorporate  PSP  into  your  actual  call- 
ing, an  understanding  of  the  principles  here  presented  will 
improve  your  comprehension  of  the  mechanics  of  all  Square 
Dance  movements.  Some  of  the  routines  suggested  in  ways  of 
Resolving  the  Square  may  be  used  independently  of  the  re- 
mainder of  PSP  by  merely  memorizing  them  and  adding  them 
to  other  memorized  routines.  To  get  the  most  in  comprehen- 
sion and  usefulness  out  of  PSP  realize  that  it  takes  careful  study 
over  a  considerable  period  of  time.  It  definitely  cannot  be 
evaluated  in  one  hasty  reading  nor  learned  in  one  easy  lesson. 
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Glossary 

Appropriate  Command:  Any  command  that  the  dancers  can  properly 
execute  from  the  position  they  are  in,  or  have  assumed,  upon  com- 
pleting the  previous  command. 

Basic:  A  generally  accepted,  time  tested,  term  to  describe  a  "useful" 
Square  Dance  movement. 

Conventional  Couples:     Couples  with  ladies  on  the  right  side  of  the  men. 

Equalizing  the  ladies:  Returning  all  four  men  to  the  same  respective 
girl;  that  is,  all  four  men  will  have  either  their  right  hand  lady,  their 
opposite,  their  corner  or  their  original  partner. 

Formation:  One  of  several  varied  groupings  or  arrangements  of  the 
members  of  a  square  resulting  from  orderly  movements  in  response 
to  a  conmiand. 

Ground  Rule:  Restrictions  that  limit  and  simplify  what  can  be  done 
in  the  set. 

Hash:  A  collection  of  unrelated  breaks  combined  into  a  patter  call. 
True  Hash  is  patter  dancing  where  the  caller  is  improvising  by  call- 
ing any  appropriate  command  in  any  order  and  then  resolving  the 
square. 

Home  Position:  The  position  of  the  dancers  as  they  "Square-Up"  to 
start  a  dance. 

Inappropriate  Command:  Any  command  that  the  dancers  can  not  ex- 
ecute properly  from  the  position  they  are  in. 

John  and  Mary:  Convenient  designation  of  any  man  and  his  original 
corner  lady  in  the  square. 

Key  Dancers:  Dancers  the  caller  has  picked  out  to  observe  in  visually 
determining  action  in  the  square. 

Memory  Calling:  Calling  from  memory;  committing  a  series  of  com- 
mands and/or  dancer  patterns  to  memory. 

Mental  Imagery  or  Visualization:  The  caller  mentally  pictures  the  ac- 
tion in  the  square  by  following  dancers  in  his  mind's  "eye." 

Observing  Maneuver:  Movements  that  do  little  to  change  the  basic 
relationship  of  the  dancers,  but  do  keep  them  moving  and  thereby 
give  the  caller  time  to  determine  future  action. 

Patter  Call:  Unpatterned  calls  done  to  a  hoedown  as  contrasted  to 
singing  calls. 

Pawns:  Moveable  symbols  showing  individual  identity  and  facing  di- 
rection to  simulate  dancer  position  in  the  square. 

Phrase:  A  unit  of  musical  emphasis  or  punctuation;  in  Square  Dance 
music  commonly  8  beats. 

Position:  The  arrangement  of  the  MEN  and  WOMEN  in  any  forma- 
tion. (The  numerical  home  position  number  or  identity  of  individual 
dancers  is  immaterial.) 

Practice  Square:  One  or  more  squares  of  dancers  who  are  primarily 
helping  the  caller  practice  calling  and  not  just  dancing. 
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Progressive  Squares:  Dances  in  which  individual  dancers  exchange 
places  with  dancers  in  other  symmetrically  arranged  squares. 

P.S.P.  Rules:  A  means  of  controlling  the  action  of  the  squares  by  men- 
tally keeping  track,  with  each  command,  of  the  position,  the  sequence, 
and  the  partner  relationships. 

Sequence:  The  numerical  order  of  the  men  counter-clockwise  (CCW) 
in  the  square.  Men  are  IN  sequence  with  CCW  order  1234,  and 
OUT  of  sequence  with  CCW  order  1432. 

Sight  Calling:  Calling  by  watching  certain  predetermined  key  dancers 
and  using  a  number  of  definite  position  relationships  of  these  key 
dancers  to  return  the  square  to  home  position. 

Singi7ig  Calls:  Dances  in  which  repeating  Square  Dance  patterns  are 
fitted  to  the  musical  framework  of  popular  melodies. 

Special  Commands:  Commands  addressed  to  a  single  couple  or  indi- 
vidual, or  addressed  to  just  one  Head  and  one  Side  couple  or 
individual. 

Symbols:  Any  system  of  small  drawn  figures  to  represent  the  numerical 
home  position  number  of  the  men  and  women  and  the  direction  they 
face  to  simulate  dancer  position  in  a  square. 

Timing:  Allowing  a  consistent  and  reasonable  number  of  beats  for  ex- 
ecuting a  specific  command  from  a  specific  position. 

Unconventional  Couples:  Couples  with  the  ladies  on  the  left  side  of 
the  men. 

Visual  Method:  A  new  technique  of  calling  by  observing  "John  and 
Mary"  and  their  partners  and  using  step  by  step  procedures  to  return 
the  square  to  home  position. 

Workshop  Square:  A  group  of  callers  and  their  partners  assembled  for 
cooperative  effort  to  learn  new  techniques  or  ideas. 
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